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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
caders, at a moderate coat, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paris designe. The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be found on page 983 


( \OLONEL WARING'S death from yellow fever was 
almost instantly recognized as a great public calam- 
ity. Having suffered from every form of contumely dur- 
ing the early years of bis administration as Street-Cleaning 
Commissioner in New York, he lived to be universally 
regarded as one of the greatest benefactors of his time. 

New York, for all the millions expended in the work, 
had never been clean before, and its so-called street- 
cleaners were held in what bordered very near upon con 
tempt. Colonel Waring raised them as a body to the 
dignity of a recognized municipal force, and the first 
street parade of his white-uniformed cleaners proved to 
them and.to the city itself how loyal and respectful an 
admiration they bad won 

He was the discoverer, it is said, of the process by which 
the surface drainage is separated from that of the sewers, 
so that the danger of overflows after a storm is averted. 

He was sent to Havana to plan some system by which 
city and harbor might be freed from the accumulations 
of centuries of filth, and the tideless harbor provided with 
an outlet to the sea. In some way a germ of yellow fever 
lodged in his system, and after a few days’ illness in New 
York he died. Almost at once his body was wrapped in 
a disinfecting sheet, and carried, without delay or osten- 
tation, to the crematory on Swinburne Island and burned. 
No funeral services could be held, nor will any demonstra- 
tion in his memory be asked for. He was a man averse to 
ostentatious displays of any sort, and his family have re- 
spected his wishes. 

Sympathy for Mrs. Waring is expressed on every hand. 
By some strange ordering of Providence, it has been ruled 
that she should see her parents, her brothers and sisters, 
and now her husband, die by yellow fever. She herself 
is an immune : 

Will the present time be considered appropriate for say- 
ing, that the readiness of an afflicted family to lay aside 
sentiment and to submit, without demur, to the require 
ments of a Board of Health, so averting a possible danger 
io the community, must mark it with a degree of inutelli- 
gence which bears the highest stamp? One is constantly 
being surprised by the protests of the ignorant against 
ingtitutions, laws, and systems, which are in reality pro- 
vided for their protection. The noble example set by 
Mrs. Waring is one which might well be emulated by 
some of them 


Anoruer of our rich American women is reported as 
engaged to an Englishman of title. The list goes on in- 
creasing, and the wonder never seems to cease. Many 
persons find it difficult to understand the preference 
of woman for exalted stations, but they forget altogether 
the horizon which a title opens to her. There are, in most 
cases, the great estate to preside over, the houses to rule— 
houses which are often centuries old, and therefore rich 
in those traditions and old customs which no new coun- 
try can know. Then there is the political life to which 
titles entitle a man, and with that life there is the coming 
in contact with many minds, with the possibility of being 
herself a power among them. To the woman of highly 
endowed mind, nothing can take the place of companion- 
ship with a great statesman, and those who have enjoyed 
it at Washington find a strange dearth in their lives 
when a new administration forces husband or father out 
of office. 

Scoffers are apt to-eay that beauty or a fat bank account 
is accountable for al! the brilliant marriages which our 
women make, and the fact is altogether ignored that a 
certain qualification, if not exactly necessary, is at least 
a frequent factor in them. Take, for instance, the case of 
Miss Leiter, now the wife of the Viceroy of India, with a 
position to hold in the Eoglish-speaking world which only 
Queen Victoria herself can rival. Few of our American 
givls have studied so hard, or received so careful an edu- 
cation. She has been cultivated in all the graces of mind 
and body, equipped, in other words, for any rOle she might 
be called upon to fill. One is sometimes inclined to ask 
whether this can be said of many of our young women? 
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Are they as carefully educated? There is, to be sure, no 
great demand for accomplishments among us. For the 
most part our men are bored by them. A knowledge 
of the languages is never a necessity, except perlaps at 
Washington, Those particular affairs of state in which 
our women have been interested, have generally involved 
municipal issues only. With the acquisition of new ter- 
ritories these conditions may be changed, as we find our- 
selves forced into larger questions, and into positions of 
greater scope. But how many of our young women are 
being prepared to meet them? 


Queen Vicrorta’s open disapproval of divorce and of 
the remarriage of divorced persons has long been known, 
and now she has broken through her usual habit of re- 
serve and made a distinct utterance on the subject. Ac- 
cording to Mr. T. P. O'Connor, she has said that though 
she *‘is willing to admit that in no institution are there 
more people wronged than in marriage, nevertheless her 
belief is that an infinitely more satisfactory state would 
arise were marriage made indissoluble both by Church 
and State. She has no objection to judicial separation; 
her strong disapproval of divorce being due to the liberty 
which it imparts to divorced people to marry again, and 
to the remarriage of divorced people, no matter what the 
grounds of divorce, she is ‘ unalterably and most strovgly 
opposed,’ ” 

It is easy to understand the Queen's attitude on this ques- 
tion. The sacredness of the ordinance which has made her 
Queen, has imposed with it self-abnegating duties of a 
very high order. Her training, too, as monarch has taught 
her that no personal suffering must interfere with her ob- 
ligations to the State. Of necessity, then, she must take 
a different point of view from one which those would 
take whose broken ties involve none of the tremendous 
consequences that an open rupture between the crowned 
heais would entail. And yet, if one goes into the sacra- 
mental side of marriage, understanding it as a divine ar- 
rangement, including a divine provision in each case, no 
matter how ill-conditioned each may be, then one must 
go over to the side of the Queen, and with her to that of 
the High Church party. But since even bishops disagree 
on this momentous question, certainly it may be permitted 
to laymen to discuss it, and to ask why judicial sepura- 
tions are any less evil in their consequences than divorce? 
In either case, escape is secured from the obligations as- 
sumed at the marriage altar. In neither case are the 
causes of disagreement recognized as opportunities for 
reconciliation on higher grounds than those of personal 
predilections or antipathies. The man or woman who is 
judicially separated is as free, except in one particular, 
as be or she who is divorced. The marriage vow is as 
surely broken. One may argue that the vow includes 
more than the persons who utter it feel obliged to govern 
their conduct by. For all that they do make it, and, 
moreover, they make a great outcry when any change in 
the long-established wording of the vow is suggested. 

We beg to be understood as not taking any spec‘al issue 
on this question. Personally we believe that marriage is 
an education, and that there are few evils in it that could 
not be cured, were one party in it, or the other, to forget 
the side of their own grievance, and to go to work to build 
on that which is good in the other; being cleared-cyed 
in the perception of that good, and undaunted in the cul- 
tivation of it. But for all that, divorces and separations 
amovg those we know and love are not uncommon, and 
our dispassionate judgment inclines us to believe that ju- 
dicial separations are as dangerous to society as divorces. 
For Jove springs as eternal in the human heart as hope, 
and persons who are ‘‘separated” are no more proof 
against it than they who are unmarried. The dangers 
and evils which beset those who are separated, the viola- 
tions of affections, and all the host of troubles which come 
when any interdict is placed upon the natural, are not 
lightly to be dealt with. In considering these, and in 
understanding what they involve, one cannot refrain from 
withholding a tribute of admiration to those bishops in 
the late convention who were courageous enough to dis- 
cuss them. The Queen’s position as queen precludes the 
possibility of her seeing them. 


Tue Horse Show is at hand. Already one can sniff the 
smell of tan-bark around the Madison Square Garden. 
Already the long lobby echoes with the footsteps of ex- 
cellently groomed young men, and already the basement 
resounds with the stamping of not less excellently groqm- 
ed horses. Next Monday, November 14, the annual tidal 
wave of visitors will begin to surge through the doors, 
and the most famous semi-social function in the country 
will be celebrating its fourteenth occurrence. In some 
ways the event grows more brilliant with each succeed- 
ing year. The horse, as a spectacular object, has been 
handicapped by his inability to display any millinery 
more elaborate than the coveted blue ribbon, while his 
rival, the woman of the world, in her best bib and tuck- 
er, has known no such limitations. Nevertheless the 
horse has more than kept up his part of the affair. There 
are more entries this year than ever, and there will be 
visiting horses from Virginia to Canada and from New 
York to Iowa. 


Tne human contingent in the boxes will also be less of 
a local element than it has been in the past. Three weeks 
ago several of the New York hotels announced that every 
room they had was engaged for Horse-Show people. 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago will send more visit- 
ors than usual, and this out-of-town element will be not 
only larger, but more conspicuous as well. The boxes 
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have become the target of public curiosity, sharpened by 


.the conscienceless gossip of the yellow journals, and the 


inevitable result is being felt. New York society women, 
who have been the greatest sufferers from this annoyance, 
show an inclination to desert the first two tiers of boxes, 
where, for the privilege of the best view of the ring, they 
have had to pay the penalty of being stared at by night 
and sneered at in sensational columns in the morning pa- 
pers. There does not seem to be any particular reason 
why persons who are able to pay for it should not have 
the best view of the Horse Show, nor why they should 
not wear their smartest gowns and look pretty—“ at least 
as far as they are able.” The unceasing gibes at women 
who have availed themselves of these simple privileges 
have lost even any spice of novelty. They have become 
only tiresome. 


A pray often holds a surprise for the managers who 
put it on the stage as well as for the people who go to see 
it. One of these surprises came when ‘‘ Catherine,” a 
play imported from the Comédie Francaise, at Paris, was 
put on not long ago at the Garrick Theatre, in New York. 
Among the characters there was one, the Duchesse de 
Coutras, which filled the niche assigned to ‘‘the stage 
mother.” The stage mother is a familiar being—on the 
stage. It is safe to say that her like has never been secn 
in any other sphere of life, and for this let us be duly 
thankful. Perhaps it is because the real mother stands 
to most of us as the embodiment of truth and siacerity 
and dignity. At any rate, the stage mother’s artificiality 
and claptrap seems most abominable. 

And now, when this creation of the boards has become 
a tradition, along comes Mr. Charles Frohman with a play 
in which Mrs. Sarah Cowell-Le Moyne plays the rdle of 
the mother, and, behold! the town trembles. The critics 
—*‘ Even a poor devil of an abused critic has had a mo- 
ther!” said one of them—the critics are amazed, and the 
unanalyzing but feeling public sees the stage through a 
certain mistiness—as of teurs. It is not the stage mother 
that Mrs. Le Moyne shows to the Garrick audiences, but a 
piece of the great fabric of all true motherhood, under- 
neath which the whole world of men and women, young 
and old, are more or less snugly tucked in. 

After all, the stage does more than almost anything 
else to restore one’ faith in the better side of human na- 
ture. After an hour or two with a pessimistic philoso- 
pher, who will have it that the race is far gone in de 
generacy, there is nothing more bracing to one’s optimism 
than an evening at one of the theatres of the cheaper 
class. How the audience goes in, heart and soul and 
boot-heels, for the brave and honest hero! And what 
contumely of hisses falls to the share of the villain! There 
is no winking at immorality, no sympathy with evil even 
when it is successful. Without a doubt the gallery would 
firmly decline to go home if the play did not end with the 
triumph of virtue. This is somewhat amusing, perlaps, 
in a Bowery audience, but it seems to show that, in an ab- 
stract question, the sympathies of the people are on the 
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ESTERDAY, under my window, I heard for the first 
time this year the ery ‘‘ Voila le gui! Voila le gui!” 
The man was swinging great bunches of mistletoe in each 
hand, and I was rather vexed at him for bringing such 
nu wintry note into the late autumn sunshine. yhen the 
time comes, however, for wanting wintry notes in the 
landscape, and 7 that of the winter hat, remember 
the mistletoe! A little bunch of it stuck among the flow- 
ers which vie for favor with the quills and feathers and 
furs of the new head-gear will be quite the fashion the 
early part of the winter, and nothing can be prettier. One 
of the most charming things I have seen among the new 
models was a coquet- 
tish toque, with white 
roses and mistletoe. 
Such furs as were 
launched at the au- 
tumn Grand Prix, and 
what a transformation 
there has been in furry 
fashions since the day 
when a fur coat was a 
classic garment of reg- 
ulation shape, and the 
mantle,an elderly dow- 
ager sort of affair, cut, 
something like the six- 
teen muslin gowns of 
the famous Miss Chic- 
kie, always after one 
model that seemed to 
be the furrier’s own, 
but that, at any rate, 
could never have been 
a Doucet’s or Paquin’s 
own! ItisGriinwaldt, 
I think, who has had 
the clever idea of mak- 
ing furs follow the 
mode. A fur cape 
from Griinwaldt’s 
worn at the Grand 
Prix by a lovely little 
French countess, was 
made exactly in that 
shawl shape which Doucet brought out last year for even- 
ing wraps—to the delight of every woman who possessed 
an old-fashioned lace shawl—and which has held its own 
ever since. This mantle was what is called a visite, very 
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long, pointed like a shawl, and made of breitschwanz, 
with a fringe of sable tails. The neck was finished with a 
long cravat of mousseline de soie. A new fur of Grin- 
waldt’s is the ‘‘ Kamtchatka,” of a pretty soft beige color, 
oe by the dark stripes of the animal from which 
t comes. 


At last, at the Grand Prix, society women departed from 
the severe tailor gowns in which they have loved to uni- 
form themselves this autumn, and encouraged the mode 
by wearing its latest manifestation. Madame Ephrussi 
Jaunched the new tunic without seams and without fulness. 
It was made in sable cloth, with a vest of geranium vel- 
vet. A black Louis XVI. hat, turned up, with a knot of 
geranium velvet caught by an antique buckle, finished 
this delicious toilette. But let me say, in pussing, that of 
seamless tunics many women must beware. Another 
tunic worn at 
the races was in 
a new shade of 
blue, and trim. 
med with stitch- 
ed bias bands. 
It was finished 
by large revers 
and cuffs of chin- 
chiila. An odd 
but charming 
hat was worn 
with this, of felt 
exactly the same 
tone as the dress, 
turned up in 
front on the left 
side. Under the 
relevé were two 
white ostrich 
feathers, above 
was a knot of 
black ny 
a plume @ fan- 
taleie made of 
black and white 
= velvet in such a 
Ee way that it gave 

the effect in the 
distance of a silk 
en undulating 
feather. More 
tunics: One in 
black cloth with 
scalloped border, a favorite finish; the corsage opening 
upon a bit of white; a great emerald closing the belt; hat 
of coq feathers. Another in black cloth finished with a 
pattern in black and white galloon, the corsage closed 
with brandebourgs. Belt of black satin, with a great 
ee buckle set with stones in the back. (Buckles and 
ancy ornaments at the back are quite the rage.) Louis 
XVL. hat, with black feathers. 





A much - discussed costume, which some found very 
chie avd others absurdly striking, was of that peculiar 
shade of beige that the French call béte. The bolero open- 
ed over a brown velvet vest covered with lozenges of 
cream-color; the belt was of the same lozenged velvet, the 
collar and revers of chinchilla. But the hat worn with 
this exaggerated costume was entirely made of coq’s fea- 
thers, with two coq’s heads perched on the relevé of the 
left side, which was enormously high. A good many fan- 
tasies in velvet seem to be worn. They relieve the som- 
bre effect of certain tunics. 

In long coats the prettiest model I have seen so far was 
worn by the Baroness von Zuylen. It was of breitschwanz, 
which, after all, is the prettiest fur for winter garments, 
with its soft and easy adjustment to the figure. The 
cout came to the knees; the upper part crossed and fast- 
ened on the left side; the basques fell straight, and were 
slightly cut away on each side, and trimmed with an em- 
broidery of appliqués. Large revers of chinchilla, form- 
ing a point at the bottom over a plastron of chinchilla, 
with a high collar of the same, formed the trimming of 
the top. he sleeves were perfectly tight-fitting. This 
would be equally attractive in cloth, velvet, or any winter 
material, and nothing could be in better style. 


Here is an idea for a smart winter costume entirely of 
cloth. A coat and skirt in “bison” cloth, the skirt 
trimmed with bias 
bands of a darker 
shade, forming a deep 
point in front and 
running up high in the 
back. The coat fitted 
the figure o—_, ex 
actly like a closely 
adjugted corsage, but 
came down in a long 
point in front, the 
edges undulated and 
bordered with bias 
bands. Brandebourgs ©& 
closed the front of 
the waist of the coat, 
which had large revers 
of fur, also with un- 
dulated borders, open- 
ing over a plastron of 
old Burano point. 


The fine silky cloth 
appropriately called 
drap de soie seems to 
be the one material 
for the winter; but, for 
that matter, cloths of 
all descriptions have 
swept everything be- 
fore them. It is as 
much as ever that one sees panne and Liberty satin for 
the evening. Of the evening dresses I have seen satin 
and velvet entered as much as ever into their composi- 
tion, however. A dream of an evening gown from Dou- 
cet’s, of rose-colored velvet, would also be delicious in a 
less superb material. The skirt was made with a deep 
ruffle of application, over which was the rose velvet cut 
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away about the height of the knees, and sloping down 
on dither side to fall over the slight train. This was 
embroidered on the edge in undulations in the daintiest 
possible pattern of jet. The corsage was sleeveless, and 
was made of the same application as the skirt, with a 
corselet of velvet fastening by an antique buckle. At 
the top is a charming drapery of rose velvet bordered 
with a ruffle of lace, and caught in the centre by a chou 
of black velvet. The top of the arm is left bare, but 
lower down are four chaussettes or strings of jet. This 
gown, as a whole, was so attractive that I am sending a 
sketch of it over to New York, so that you may find it in 
a later number of the Bazar. 

Another ge J evening dress was of fy tulle em- 
broidered, the skirt giving an effect of undulated 
ruffles, separated by bands of chinchilla, the bodice 
trimmed with a deep embroidered bertha bordered with 
chinchilla, gray velvet straps over the tops of the shoul- 
ders, and dainty little sleeves shaped like two little leaves 
caught together on the outside of the arm by velvet 
chou, 


One of the prettiest in-door frocks we thought we had 
seen this year was launched by Mile. Mégard at the new 
premiére of the nase. It was of ivory voile with in- 
sertions of Cluny over a transparent of cerise. The skirt 
fell away at each side of the front, leaving a space which 
was filled in by knots of black velvet, and the waist gave 
precisely the same effect, and could be worn with either 
high or low neck, the high neck given by a guimpe of 
Cluny insertion. 

All the collars of this year, let me say, have a litile 
something in the back. t might add, too, that there is 
nothing specially new in waists, all the variety of the 
latest creations coming in the odd forms and combina- 
tions of the skirts. There seems to be a rage for jet in 
trimming theatre blouses and evening things, and Mlle. 
Seé has sketched for you a dainty theatre gown of white 
peau de soie from Vincent's. he checks are formed 
by jet embroidery. The corsage is slightly bloused 
and closes behind. The fichu is of mousseline de soic, 
bordered with little ruffles edged with narrow black vel- 
vet. With this is worn a toque from Lody, trimmed 
with large white feathers held in place by a chou of black 
velvet. 

The second sketch is a charming coat from Doucet, 
made of velvet, and draped across the front by large odd 
buttons. The revers are bordered with sable, and the 
large knot in front is of black velvet. The felt toque 
from Lewis is bordered with velvet en torsade, and trimmed 
with black ostrich feathers. 

The third sketch is a oe evening blouse from 
Weille’s of mousseline de soie, with sleeves and bolero of 
guipure, and bows and pattes of velvet. The hat is one 
of Réboux’s most attractive new evening models of tulle 
with jet agrafes and paradise feathers. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
PARTIALITY TO ALL ALIKE. 


OREIGNERS who come to this country are always 
amazed to see the number of men and women who 
are hard at work, in libraries, studying up their gene- 
alogies. ‘Can it be,” these strangers say, ‘‘ that America 
is on its way to a House of Lords?” Nothing can be shal- 
lower than the inference; the very number of the students 
defeats the argument. A House of Lords is not for the 
many, but for the few; the way to make it impossible is 
to open its doors. These inquirers are in reality hunting 
up their relatives because they care about them —care 
about all of them, great and small alike—whereas in Eu- 
ropean genealogies the younger sons and the descendants 
of daughters are apt to be dismissed from the record. 
American investigations are conducted rather on the plan 
of the little schoolgirl who said that she did not object to 
her teacher's showing partiality, but thought she should 
show partiality to all alike. 

The amount of genealogical study in libraries has been 
greatly increased within a dozen years by the multiplica- 
tion of what are called ‘‘ patriotic societies,” based on de- 
scent from those who crossed in the Mayflower, or from 
those who held office in colonial times, or who fought in 
the American Revolution, or in the war of 1812, or in any 
of the Indian wars. Here, too, we see a movement 
originally aristocratic becoming at last highly democratic 
from its mere numbers; just as the innumerable clubs and 
secret societies, which Americans delight to join, have be- 
come a basis of equality at last, because anybody of decent 
character may enter one or more of them. When we con- 
sider how many little wars there have been since this 
country was settled, it does not take much trouble for 
every man or woman to hunt up an ancestor who has had 
a hand in some one contest. This is not aristocracy in the 
making; it is democracy in the vindicating; because the 
more it is followed up, the less exclusive the whole affair 
becomes, since all ancestry is so intermingled and en- 
tangled. 

There was undoubtedly much less of democratic feeling 
in the early colonial days than in our own; people were 
‘*seated ” in the churches according to their social stand- 
ing, and the list of college classes, down almost to the 
time of the Revolution, was made out in the same way, 
not alphabetically as now. Governor Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts spoke in his ae ee of ‘‘the common peo- 
ple”—a phrase which would hardly increase the majority 
of any Governor who should now use ft; and there was a 
distinct difference in the discipline legally applied to ‘‘ the 
common people” and to the gentry. In the Massachu- 
setts ‘‘ Body of Liberties,” as framed in 1641, it was pro- 
vided that ‘‘no man shall be beaten with above forty 
stripes, nor shall any true gentleman, nor any man equal! 
to a gentleman, be punished with bg , unless his 
crime be very shameful, and his course of life vitions and 
profligate.” It is probable that no parallel to this distinc- 
tion could now be found in any of our codes. Those who 
look with hope, from foreign countries, to see. a tendenc 
towards the creation of hereditary rank in America will 
have to look a long time for any encou ment. 

The same is true even in the British colonies, although 
it is perhapsa little overstated by Sir Walter Besant when 
he says, in his Rise of the Empire (1897): ‘‘ We must not 
lose sight of the fact that in every toghe colony, eve 
independent colony, the people have refused to establis 
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even the semblance of an aristocratic caste. Here and 
there a judge or a statesman has received a knighthood, 
but not a peerage. Of the two Canadian peers, one has 
simply been confirmed in the title worn by his ancestors 
in the old French régime and bas no ooivinant position 
in the colony, and the other lives in England.” It will be 
remembered that one of the colonial premiers who weve 
offered knighthood at the Queen's Jubilee declined it as 
being contrary to the desires of his people; and yet mere 
knighthood is not hereditary. ‘The mere consideration of 
wealth, while very influential in securing hereditary rank 
in England, has no tendency that way in this country. 
No doubt wealth creates its own inequalities, but it tends 
rather to expatriation than towards permanent social dis- 
tinctions, The rustic saying, ‘*It takes but just about 
three generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves,” is 
still too strong for it. There remain but a few cities in 
America where a traditional family name is essential to 
prestige; and there is but one of these where a new novel 
can be seriously started on its way by advertising a list 
of local family names to be found in its pages. But what 
takes the place of the prestige of names is that of individ- 
uality and energy; ond wile there still remains a prepos- 
session in favor of those whose parents or ancestors have 
borue them well, yet the deference for the 
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is happily gone forever. 

These facts are very important to consider in these days 
of increased kindliness between Great Britain and the 
United States. The barrier which wholly prevents that 
reunion on equal terms, of which some ardent Englishmen 
now dream, is not to be found in superficial differences—a 
little more or less of color in the cheeks, of impetuosity 
in the temperament, of nasality in the voice. It is not on 
A or an 7 more or less that will keep us apart. Nor is it 
the mere political weight given to royalty; for an English 
sovereign has perhaps less of this actual power than 
un American President. The obstacle lies in the essen- 
tial difference between a society which, in Professor 
Matthews’s phrase, ‘‘ still believes in dukes,” and a soci- 
ety which does not; between a nation which clings to the 
social structure which hereditary rank implies, and one 
which prefers, like the little girl, to show partiality to all 
alike. While this difference exists—and there are, on this 
side at least, no signs of its diminution—the sundered Eng- 
lish-speaking natious will come into no forma) or actual 
reunion, though there is doubtless room for unbounded 
friendliness and much practical co-operation. 

Tuomas Wentwortn Hicerson. 
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7 a fifth annual convention of the New York State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs must pass into history 
as one of the most successful meetings of this organiza- 
tion. From the hour of opening on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 1, until the gavel fell on Friday afternoon at 5.30, 
the interest of the various sessions was closely held. ‘The 
plan of the convention was rather a new departure. It 
was an attempt to keep the entire body of the organiza- 
tion as represented in the convention in active partici- 
pation in the questions presented. To accomplish this 
purpose there was not a single announced lecture or long 
talk. This method was in the nature of an experiment, 
and some anxicty was felt even on the part of those who 
were strongly in favor of the plan, and who were re- 
sponsible for it, lest there should not be a response sufli- 
cient to secure success to the working out of the iden. 
With the introduction, however, of the programme on 
Tuesday afternoon, which was really the opening of the 
real programme of the convention, it was seen that the 
method would be entirely successful. From that time 
on the interest increased, and it was unquestionably due 
to the plan followed in the programme, This plan was to 
some extent tentative, and it can undoubtedly be improved 
upon on the same lines in future conventions; but it 
seemed to be the opinion of almost every club woman 
that it was a move in the right direction, and that future 
conventions both here and elsewhere would see its wide 
development. 

The convention was most fortunate in its choice of an 
audience-room for meeting. Mendelssohn Hall was large 
enough to accommodate all who were there, yet small 
enough to be cozy and attractive. It is beautifully deco- 
rated in itself, and after the Chiropean Club of Brooklyn, 
New York, had finished with it, it was distinctively em 
bellished in honor of the convention. Over the stage and 
along the galleries flags were draped, the columns were 
garlanded with green, and long ropes of green were fes- 
tooned with beautiful effect above the platform. In front 
of the presiding officer’s desk stood a tall vase holding 
purple asters and chrysanthemums. Silken banners, pot- 
ted plants of palms, and feathery ferns contributed further 
a rich and effective background for the impressive per- 
sonnel of the assemblage. In the afternoons, as the electric 
lights were turned on in sections, so that the room became 
illumined gradually, the full effect of the scene was en- 
joyed. It was a slow evolution that permitted the fine 
points to be gradually brought out to the brilliant climax. 

The opening session began with a prayer by the Rev. 
Pheebe A. Hanaford, Mrs. D. T. 8. tame. president 
of Sorosis, following with a graceful address of welcome. 
Mrs. Helmuth, the federation president, responded, and 
the remainder of the morning was filled with the reports 
of the various officers of the convention. Mrs. Lowe of 
Atlanta, president of the General Federation, was on the 
platform at the opening. and later in the day greeted the 
federation in her new réle. Her reception was most cor- 
dial, and her earnest words were received with evident 
favor. One point Mrs. Lowe made. was warmly ap- 
plauded, and was spoken of many times. This was in 
relation to the meeting at Omaha of the Executive Board, 
and referred to its work. ‘‘ We came to the conclusion,” 
said Mrs. Lowe, “that it was better to discuss questions 
without deciding than to decide questions without dis- 
cussing ”"—a sentiment that everybody in the audience 
see to endorse. Mrs. Lowe reported the formation 
of two new committees. One of these was to investigate 
industrial conditions as they pertained to women and 
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children, and the other is a national committee appointed 
on library- work. Two other members of the General 
Federation board of officers were also present during 
many of the meetings. These were Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
of St. Louis, and Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Both ladies greeted the convention, and were in 
turn most cordially received. Mrs. Barnes, as chairman 
of the committee on federation badges, referred to the 
fact that they were still on sale, and also reminded the 
club women present that the printing committee of the 
federation is ready to print in full the report of the Den 
ver biennial so soon as one thousand subscriptions at one 
dollar each are guaranteed. All interested are requested 
to send their names in to Mrs. Barnes at Louisville. The 
list of delegates present was a long and impressive one 
The State was widely represented, clubs from all parts 
sending delegates. In addition to the accredited repre 
sentatives a great many club women attended as inter 
ested participants, though denied the privilege of a vote 

One of the most important departments of the pro- 
gramme was that devoted to education—Mrs. Amelia K 
Wiog, chairman. ‘The Advantages of Kindergarten 
Training” was presented by Mrs. C. W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, whose earnest words very much impressed her 
Another question under this department, ‘* Is 
the College Woman Happy and does she Marry?” brought 
out as speakers Mrs. Truman J. Backus, Miss E.W Camp 
bell, and Mrs. L. A. Worl, of Buffalo. The logical pre 
sentment of the affirmative of this question was very con 
vincing to their hearers. The period devoted to Travelling 
Libraries, Mrs. C. O. Craigie; chairman, was excellently 
filled. Miss Avery of Albany and Miss Adelaide Hasse, 
of the Astor Library, were among those who spoke as ex 
perts. A discussion on art, with Mrs. Dow of Jamestown 
as chairman, was a feature of one of the sessions, followed 
immediately by the Industrial Arts, Mrs. F. Cory, chair- 
man. Mrs. Theodore Sutro was the chairman for the De 
partment of Music, making the significant point in her 
opening address that for the first time music appeared as 
a distinct department on the programme of the State 
Federation. The questions ‘ How best can the Standard 
of Music be Improved?" and ‘‘ Where can Women best 
Study Music in all its Phases?” were presented after Mrs. 
Sutro’s introduction by Mrs. Clara A. Korn, Miss Emie 
Simis, Mrs. M. A. Merrick, Miss Louise M. Downes, and 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, the last looking at the sub- 
ject from the university point of view 

In rather lighter vein was the discussion on Parlia 
mentary Law, under the chairmanship of Miss Anne 
Rhodes. It may be said that this discussion was most 
like the debate that it was expected that each depart- 
ment of the programme should become, in that the affirm 
ative and negative sides were alternately pi.sented, and 
the summing up by Mrs. E. A. Greeley was a concise 
noting of the points made by the different speakers, with 
an actual decision in regard to them. Trained parliamen 
tarians took part in this discussion, and their confidence 
and poise were the best sort of object-lesson to the women 
of the audience in the value of an attempt to do likewise. 
Miss Rhodes and her assistants gave a humorous touch to 
the debate, the whole standing out as an agreeable variety 
to the serious note more often sounded in the convention. 
It is not intended at this writing to go into the programme 
in detail, 43 it is hoped in another number of the Bazar 
to bring out some of the good points made by many of 
the speakers 

The social side of the convention was by no means its 
least important feature. Many comments were heard 
upon the admirable plan on which it was arranged. The 
first evening, on Tuesday, an informal reception to dele 
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MRS. WILLIAM TOD HELMUTH, 
President of the New York State Federation. 


gates at the hotel where their headquarters were made 
proved an excellent way for all to become acquainted. 
On Weduesday, from half past twelve to two, Mrs. Jacob 
Hess gave a buffet luncheon to officers and chairmen of 
committees at her beautiful home in West Sixty-eighth 
Street, at which Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Helmuth, and Mrs. 
Barnes were the guests of honor, Mrs. Moore being un- 
avoidably absent. On Wednesday evening Mrs. Helmuth 
received the delegates, officers, and visiting club women 
at her spacious apartment in the Hotel Bristol. This was 
a brilliant and largely attended function. On Thursday, 
between the morning and afternoon sessions, the dele- 
gates and many notable women among the visitors were 
the guests of Mrs. Washington A. Roebling at Delmoni- 
co’s. The gathering was a special compliment by Mrs. 
Roebling to Mrs. Helmuth, and was a very handsome 
entertainment. On the same day, from 5.30 until 
seven, the delegates were guests of the Metropolitan 
Trained Nurses’ Club, at their club-house on West Eorty- 
first Street. Thursday evening, at the Hotel Majestic, a 
musical engaged the attention of the club women. This 
was arranged by the chairman of the local music com- 
mittee, Mrs. Jacob Hess, and was one of the most enjoy- 
able events of the convention. Some of New York’s finest 
artists contributed their services, including Miss Nellie 
Harben Knight, soprano; Miss Sarah King Peck, so- 
prano; Mrs. Marshal! Pease, contralto; Mrs. Ella Joycelyn 
Horne, contralto; Miss Nelson, pianist; Madame Flavia 
von der Hende, violoncellist; Ross W. David, tenor; Hein- 
rich Meyn, barytone; Karl Feininger, violin; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Andrews, elocutionist; and Mrs. Willis Alling, Mrs. 
W. B. Tuthill, Miss Marie Cadmus, and Emil Levy, all at 
the piano. 

The working details of the convention were of special 
excellence. The corps of ushers and pages were particu- 


larly efficient, and every committee created for the com- 
fort and convenience of the delegates seemed to possess 
in an unusual degree the qualities that were expected of 
it. The admirable work of the credential committee de- 
serves prominent mention. By its arrangement the work 
of giving out the credentials was reduced to a minimum 
of precision and celerity, and without any confusion and 
scarcely any delay every delegate was promptly in pos- 
session of her credentials. The press committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Westover Alden, was another 
conspicuous success. If there was ever a right woman in 
the right place, it was Mrs. Alden, and although her du- 
ties were extremely onerous, no less than twenty-four 
papers being represented at one time, every reporter found 
his or her work had been arranged for and assisted to the 
utmost by Mrs. Alden and her aids. The convention began 
on time every session, and ended exactly at the moment, 
except in one or two instances when an additional ten min- 
utes was the will of the assembly as indicated by a spe- 
cial vote. Ideal weather, too, was another and by no 
means small factor in the general success of the meeting. 
New York is at its best in autumn sunshine, such as was 
vouchsafed to the State Federation last week. 

The report of the nominating committee on Wednes- 
day afternoon was received with much interest. It was 
accepted after the briefest discussion, and only a few scat- 
tering nominations for secondary officers were made from 
the floor. 

Mrs. Helmuth’s election was a foregone conclusion. Its 
announcement on Friday afternoon was the signal for 
genuine and continued applause that cordially testified 
to its unanimity. Not a single discordant note was struck 
in the ‘‘ politics” of the convention, which must go on 
record as most amicable in feeling, admirable in con- 
duct, as well as brilliant and impressive in suggestive 
inspiration. 

BIENNIAL LEGISLATION. 


Tue opening of the club year has produced a shower of 
reports from the biennial meeting at Denver last June. 
A glance over some already presented shows that the per 
capita tax and the State federation representation are the 
two stumbling - blocks in the minds of most of the dele- 
gates. 

It is urged that the per capita tax will give too large 
an income to the General Federation. Reference is made 
to this again for the purpees of emphasizing one point 
in regard to the matter. No one suspects that the Gen- 
eral Federation officers want to keep an unnecessary sur- 
plus of money in the treasury, or that they lie awake 
0’ nights planning how to spend money that is already 
there. It is true, however, that for the preservation of 
the independence of club life an adequate income must 
be at the disposal of this great organization. As it is 
now conducted, a woman who accepts the office of presi 
dent must possess, in addition to pronounced physical 
strength and ample leisure, an independent fortune 

It will be a serious blow to the federation if its officers 
are to be confined to the wealthy women of the country. 
This, however, might become necessary unless the trea- 
sury is equal to the growing demands upon it. 

if the per capita tax be rejected, or prove not to be the 
best means of securing the necessary income for the fed- 
eration, some other provision should be made. A condi- 
tion of affairs which will hold the rotation of office of the 
General Federation among the members of a single group 
of women of the country is most undesirable, and one that 
strikes a blow at the underlying principle of the club 
movement—democracy. 

MarGcaret Haminton WELCH. 
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FELT HAT WITH VELVET TRIMMING. 


PINK SATIN BALL GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


] ALL gowns this season are much more graceful in 

consequence of the long skirts that are so fashionable. 
For while in the street a trained skirt is most objection 
able, in the house a gown looks far better with a train. 
It seems to be one of the fads of the season to combine 
two or three materials in one gown, and also to have two 
or three different kinds of trimming. There is really very 
little that is simple about any of the costumes, still the 
entire effect is so satisfactory that criticism is disarmed. 
A very smart ball gown from la maison Raudnitz is made 
of pink satin over mousseline de soie of the same color, 
and embroidered in white appliqué of fine lace, and the 
appliqué itself embroidered with black chenille. The 
skirt is cut so that at the sides it opens and shows the 
under-skirt of mousseline de soie trimmed with rows and 
rows of ruffles of the same material. The skirt itself is 
of the satin covered with the embroidery. In front it 
hangs quite plain, and the embroidery shows to greatest 
advantage. The waist is cut in a very odd fashion, made 
of the mousseline de soie, covered over half-way with the 
embroidered satin so that the whole gown gives the effect 
of a princesse over-dress. Around the shoulders of 
the waist is a ruffle of the pink mousseline de soie 
tied with knots of satin ribbon of two or three shades 
of pink. The front of the waist is like the back ex- 
cepting that a ruffle around the shoulders is fuller 
and much longer and reaches to the belt, and the belt 
is of pink satin fastened at the side with a large pink 
satin bow and a rhinestone buckle. 


FASHIONABLE HATS. 


NDIVIDUALITY is the key-note of the hats this 

year, and they are apparently designed with a 
view to being becoming as well as effective in them- 
selves. Some charming designs from Aitken & Co. 
show the new styles to the greatest possible ad van- 
tage. One hat which is not so markedly different in 
shape from those of last year, somewhat on the sailor 
plan, is made novel and effective by the trimming, 
which is of two shades of a purplish blue velvet tied 
in wide bows, these bows edged with a lace and satin 
ribbon, and on the bows bold designs of white lace 
appliqué. At one side the hat is tilted over, and un- 
der the brim shows a large bunch of white roses. 

A hat for smart occasions is on the bonnet style, 
edged with a narrow black chenille border, and with 
a design of black chenille embroidered on the white 
lace. This toque fits close to the head and is quite 
long down over the ears. Directly in front are tases 
black Prince of Wales plumes fastened with a most 
effective rhinestone ornament in the shape of a cor- 
onet. Below the plumes is a knot of black velvet 
ribbon that rests on the hair, and at the left of the 
hat is also a knot of black velvet ribbon. To wear 
with this bonnet is a white boa made of white mousse- 
line de soie ruching edged with a narrow border of 
black chenille, which is very full and fluffy, and 
most becoming, particularly when worn with the 
hat. 

A round turban that is one of the smartest of this 
winter's hats is made to be worn down over the face. 
It is of one of the new shades of blue in a soft velvet. 
The crown is very full, and the brim is rather stiff 
in effect, as the velvet is laid in numberless folds 
draped with velvet bands of the same color. At the 
left side of the crown is a stiff fancy feather fasten- 
ed with a round mother-of-pearl buckle. A partic- 
ularly smart collar is worn with this hat and adds 
greatly to the beauty of it. It is fitted close to the 
throat, and has a stock-collar with two bands that 
turnover. These are made of rows and rows of ma- 
chine -stitching, and the collar is fastened at the 
throat with tabs of velvet caught with rhinestone clasps, 
and directly in front a cluster of mink tails. 

White lace and black velvet area combination that is al- 
ways effective, whether used in a gown ora hat. One’of 
the new hats isin a round shape, with a straight brim faced 
with white fur and edged with guipure lace. On the top 
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TOQUE WITH PRINCE OF WALES PLUMES. 


of the hat is a twist of black velvet around the crown, and 
four long black feathers, which are caught down with a 
large jet pin. At the back of the hat, and extending for- 
ward to the side, is a cache-peigne of pink and purple dah- 
lias. The feathers are put on so that they cover the entire 
hat and fall over the brim at the back. To be worn with 
the hat is a cape of black velvet trimmed with ruffles of 
chenille-dotted net. On the velvet of the cape are large 
designs in guipure lace,and at the back, holding up a 
wide collar of chenille net, is a large black moiré bow. 


THE PERMANENCE OF LETTERS. 


SCRAP of paper, a few pencilled words, or a record 
written in faded ink; but it survives the changes of 
centuries, and rises up in judgment to condemn or ap- 
prove its maker long after his dust has mingled with the 
flowers of another age. We are constantly witnessing 
some proof of the imperishable quality of that which is 
once committed to the written page, and in this regard, if 
in no other, the pen is mightier than the sword. 
We should therefore be careful what we write, to whom 
we write, and in what temper we write. Far be it from 





HAT OF WHITE LACE, FUR, AND BLACK . VELVET. 


the sensible woman, high minded and well bred, to stoop 
to a clandestine correspondence. That would be to go con- 
trary to her training and traditions; and -should she ever 
so foolishly err, through-impulse or misplaced affection 
or sentimentality, let her not be surprised if there come 
an hour when that which she whispered in pen and ink 
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FEATHER. 


may, to her embarrassment and confusion, be proclaimed 
from the house-tops. No honorable person should ever 
write or engage in or commit to the mails any sort of cor- 
respondence which has in it an occasion for avoiding the 
light. This does not of course refer to a legitimately 
confidential correspondence between accepted lovers, lhus- 
bands and wives, and kinsfolk and acquaintance. 


Also, one should never suffer herself to write an angry 
letter, no matter how irritating the circumstances prompt- 
ing it may be. A calmer mood or less perturbed state 
will come, extenuations may be perceived, apologies may 
be proffered or explanatious given, and the furious letter 
will itself arraign its author; it will be a mistake, if not 
a misrepresentation. 


To write when one is suffering from a fit of the blues, 
from temporary or chronic depression, thus sending forth 
one’s melancholy to become the chilly wet blanket which 
can smother another’s happiness, is equally short-sighted, 
Out comes the bright sunshine, and your clouds vanish; 
but your darkly and wretchedly conceived letter has gone 
beyond your reach, and you cannot recall it, and it is 
busy about its baleful errand when you are in no frame of 
mind to own that you sent itout. Years afterward it 
may fall into the hands of your heirs, and may lay at 
your door the charge of a tendency to insanity, or be 
quoted in evidence of your spiritual or mental weak- 
ness and infelicity. Refrain from writing letters 
when you are in a low mood. 


Another point, and this has to do with the letters 
of well-known people. What right has the public 
to the intimate knowledge, the unveiling, the revela- 
tion caused by the publication of letters when the 
helpless dead can lift no hand for their own defence 
or protection. Much as we enjoy biography, there 
often comes over us a creepy feeling, a sort of shiver, 
at the thought that those who wrote these private 
personal letters never intended them for the perusal 
of other eyes than those of the one to whom they 
were addressed. Famous men and women should 
take precautions during their lifetime against this in- 
vasion of their individual rights when they are no 
longer here. 

Letters are endowed with a sort of earthly immor- 
tality, an indestructibility which resists everything 
except the flames. 


ACTIVE GOODNESS. 


Te kindness of heart necessarily results in active 
goodness. It is not real kindness or real pity 
which stops at the vague unexpressed feeling, and 
does not do something to show that the sentiment is 
areal one. Fear, laziness, caution, and a variety of 
kindred unworthy feelings often prevent the out- 
come of an emotion we cherish and are rather proud 
to think we possess. 

So to feel kindly toward a person, or even to think 
kindly thoughts about him, is not enough. We 
must let these thoughts and feelings have expression 
by doing something kind for them. - We are sorry for 
a sick child or a grown person who is in pain— 
mental or physical—yet our sympathiy is worth little 
if it is not strong enough to impel us to some sort of 
active expression. Our attempt to do something to 
relieve the pain we pity may be slight or awkward, 
but the flower, the book, the loving word, the kindly 
hand pressure does a good, perhaps more than we are 
aware of, if it is offered in the spirit of love. 

The great point is that we have no right to 
ourselves. on the kind or generous feeling which nev- 
er finds expression. Such sentimental feeling costs 
us nothing, and is so cheap that it cheapens those 
who entertain it. The searching question for our 
hearts is to be, not ‘‘did you feel well disposed toward 
your brother?” but “* what did you do for your brother?” 
** He—in body and mind, both—was sick and in prison, 
and you did not visit.him; naked, and you did not clothe 
him; in need, and you did not supply his wants.” 

What did your kind feeling amount to? 


lume 














DRAMATIS PERSONA: 

Mus. Pason, his wife. 

Paacy, their eldest daughter. 
Many, her younger sister. 
Lena Reeves, Mary's friend. 
Wevvine-Guests, erro. 


Simeon Summa, a rich bachelor 
farmer. 
Tuomas Oax ey, Mary's lover 
Jaox Moons, his friend. 
Ma. Pawwu, a4 farmer. 
SCENE I 
Place—Mrs. Prior's kitchen. Mrs. Prior standing by table, 
scouring tins. Peggy seated, knitting. 

Mrs. Prior. Half past eleven! I sent Mary down to the 
meadow to gather cowslips, and she ought to have been 
ut home an hour and a half ago. 

Peggy. La! mother, can’t you tell what keeps her? Tom 
Oakley is down building the meadow fence, and if he's 
with her she can’t tell cowslips from clover, 1'll warrant 

Mra. Prior. Tom Oakley? Tom? Well, come to think 
of it, I have noticed Mary blush when his name’s men 
tioned 

Peggy. Well, there’s nothing reasonable in it if she does 
blush! What's Tom Oukley? He’s been a good boy, and 
had a good father and mother, but they died when he was 
three years old, and left him with nothing; and where 
would he have been if old Squire Baldwin hadn't taken 
him to bring up? The Baldwins have children of their 
own. They won't leave him their property. He hasn't 
a dollar of his own, nor a rod of land neither. If ‘twere 
Simeon, now, with bis land and his money and his prize 
herd of Jerseys, there would be some sense in her blush- 
ing 

Mrs. Prior. But Mary is young yet; you must remem 
ber that, Peggy. You can't expect sound judgment in 
youth more than you can ripe apples in May—'tain’t time 
for it; and Tom, you know, is young and handsome, and 
Simeon Simms—well, you know, Peggy, Mr. Simms isn't 
what would be called a captivatin’ man to a young girl 

Peggy. Captivatin’? I don’t know what you mean, mo 
ther, am sure. He has what J call a remarkably pleas- 
ing smile, and his house—I wish you could see it! The 
water as handy as handy can be, and the convenientest of 
puntries! The prettiest spot in the world, only it needs a 
woman to take care of it 

Enter Mary, L., with a basket of cowslips 

Vrs. Prior. Why, Mary! what has kept you? It seemed 
as if you never were coming 

Peggy. Yes, Mary, what kept you? 
out your telling. Jknow— 

Mary (hesitating). It took—me—some time to gather 
the cowslips. But was I gone longer than usual? 

eggy. Usual? Nobody can tell what és usual with you 
But you've been crying, Mary. I know that you have 
I can tell-it by youreyes. What's the trouble? What is it? 

Mary. 1 am not crying 

Peggy. Oh. wat you have been! and I can guess the rea- 
son why, Old Mrs. Baldwin said, yesterday, that Tom 
Oakley was going to leave for the West as seon as he 
could make his arrangements to go; and so that's the ren- 
son you are spoiling your eyes should think he would 
feel flattered 

Mary (agitated). I am sure, Peggy—I am sure—he did 
not see me shed a tear 

Peggy. Aud what if he didn't? 
shedding ‘em, Mary. A pretty husband he would make! 
He hasn't a cent of money, nor a rod of land neither. If 
it were Simeon Simms, now— 

Mary. Oh. Peggy, you must not talk so! I am sure 
Thomas Qakley does not care for me in the least. I am 
nothing to him, and he—he is nothing to me. 

SCENE II 

Place—Mrs. Prior’s kitchen. Mary seated alone, sewing. 

Mary (sola). It was false when I told Peggy that Tom 
Oakley was nothing to me—‘* nothing,” when the lowest 
lot in the land would seem like paradise if shared with 
him. And yet in a certain sense it was true. Tom Oak- 
ley is nothing tome. I have no cliim upon him—none. 
He has never told me, in words, that he loved me; and if, 
because he seemed to prefer my society to that of others, 
1 have fancied myself dear to him, I have doubtless been 
mistaken. A foolish, foolish girl! Soon he will forget 
his childhood’s friends; but he will never be forgotten— 
never! And yet, if I have given my heart unasked, I 
have too much pride to betray it. When he comes to take 
leave of me I will be kind, but calm and cheerful, as 
though he were a friend of yesterday, or as if we were to 
meet again to-morrow. Hark! [She listens; a sound, L. 

Enter Thomas Oakley. 

Thomas. Are you all alone, Mary? 

Mary. Yes. If you want to see mother or Peggy, I will 
eall them. They have gone across the road, into Mrs. 
Moore's. 

Thomas. No, Mary, it was you I was wishing to see. I 
have come to bid you “ good-by.” 

Mary. Good-by! Oh, Tom, so soon? 

Thomas. Yes, sooner by a fortuight than I expected 
when, day before yesterday, I saw you down in the mea- 
cow; but I received a letter last evening which made me 
decide to start this afternoon. You will miss me when I 
am gone, Mary? 

Mary. Miss you? Ob yes, very much! Why, the choir 
on Sundays— what will they do without you? Peggy 
was speaking of it the other i, 

Thomas. You will miss my voice; I would rather you 
would miss me, Mary! But sometimes, perhaps, you will 
think of me on other occasions than Sundays when the 
hymna issung. Will you not? 

Mary (with impulsive warmth). Oh, Tom, I shall always 
—(checking herself) Oh yes! All the evening parties will 
be very dull’ places without you. 

Thomas. Ah, Mary! What was it you began to say? I 
hoped your heart was in your voice at first. Tell me—oh, 
tell me, Mary! [ He takes her hand. 

Mary. Hark! 

[ Withdraws her hand as Peggy, with her hat on, enters. R. 

Peggy. Well, Tom Oakley! It’s true, is it, that you've 
heard news that has fixed your mind to go away this 
afternoon? I heard it in to Mrs. Moore’s, across the way, 
and looking out the window, I saw you coming into our 
house, and said I to Mrs. Moore, I must go straight home 


But I know with- 


There isn’t any use io 
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and bid Tom Oakley ‘‘good-by,” for if he goes away 
’tisn’t likely he'll ever come back. 

Thomas. Oh, Peggy, you shouldn't discourage me. It’s 
hard enough at best to take leave of my old friends. I 
certainly mean to return—lI hope with a little larger share 
of worldly goods than I have now. 

Peggy. Ou yes! ‘‘mean to,” but “mean to” doesn’t 
amount to much in this world. These new countries are 
dreadfully unhealthy places, I’ve heard, and ten chances 
to one your health will be all broken down the first thing; 
and, besides, when you do come back, if you ever do, 
you'll find everything changed-—the old folks all in the 
graveyard, and the young folks dead, or moved away, or 
married, hither and yon. 

Thomas. You must not draw too dark a picture, Peggy. 
I certainly dread to go, but even Mr. Baldwin says I can’t 
hope to lay - anything so long as I stay with him. 

eggy. Well, you mayn’t lay up anything as it is. 
‘Tain’t the best way to get money to go chasing round 
the world after it. T often think of a remark Mr. Simeon 
Simms made at the minister’s donation. Said he, The 
best way to make property is to hold tight to your dimes 
and your quarters.” 

Thomas, And he does it, confound him! 

Enter Jack Moore, L. 

Jack. Excuse my breaking in, Peggy, but I couldn't 
stop to knock. Tom Oakley, if you want to be in sea- 
son to meet the company you spoke about, you must be 
off this minute. There’s been a change of time, and the 
stage leaves Jenck’s Crossing two hours earlier than it 
has done, and if you intend to take it you mustn't delay 
an instant. Brother Bob is just outside the door with his 
gray colt, and if you will go with him, he'll carry you 
over to meet the stage, and stop at Mr. Baldwin's on the 
way - give you time to get your trunk and bid them 
** good-by.” 

homas. Two hours earlier than usual? Jsitso? But 
—thank you, thank you; I'll be out in a moment. 

Jack. No, no; you musto’t stop. The colt won't stand. 
He’s frantic to start vow. hold him in. 
Come! Come! Exit Jack, L. 

Thomas, Well, then, good-by, Peggy (shakes hands). 
Good-by, Mary, good-by (presses her hand, goes to the door, 
turns back); and you must never forget me, Mary, never / 

[Brit Thomas, L. 
I never expect to see Tom Oakley 
again in this world. Mary, did you see he wore a new 
coat? I'd like to know what it cost him. 

Mary (turning away). No. I did not mind his clothes. 

Peggy. You're crying, Mary! What are you crying for? 
You ain’t engaged to Tom Oakley. You said, the other 
day, ‘‘ he didn't care for you and you didn’t care for him,” 
and to cry because he’s going away, under such circum- 
stances, isn’t reasonable; there’s no propriety in it. 

Mary. \s pain ever reasonable, Peggy? Do you never 
weep? 

. Weep? I don't often shed tears, anyway; but 
when I do, they are more accountable ones than yours 
are. I cried at Jane Moore's funeral. Why, I sat ‘ the 
room with the mourners, and everybody was sobbing 
around me! Why, even Mr. Simeon Simms wiped his 
eyes as much as three times! I saw him myself; he sat 
directly behind me. And I cried when a thunder-shower 
spoiled my vew bonnet. There isn’t any woman but 
would give way on an occasion like that But to ery over 
a young man that isn’t nothing to you is a dreadful un- 
reasonable proceeding, Mary Prior—a dreadful uureason- 
able proceeding. 


Bob can scarce] 


Peggy. Dear me! 


SCENE IIL. 

Place — Mrs. Prior's kitchen. Time—three years after. 
Peggy ripping a dress. Mary paring apples in a pan. 
Enter Mrs. Prior, R. 

Peggy. Wash it and press it and turn it upside down, 
and ‘twill make a very respectable gown to wear morn- 
ings. It’s been a profitable purchase. I've had it nearly 
three years. I remember the time when I got it. I rode 
over to Jenck’s Crossing and bought it by lamp-light, 
when I thought the blue was green. “Twas that same 
day that Tom Oakley called to bid us good-by. 1 wonder 
what's become of Tom? Not a soul, so far as I can learn, 
has heard from him since old Mrs. Baldwin died. 

Mrs. Prior. He's dead—I think he is. In that wild re- 
gion, with no good doctor, nor any one to take care of 
him, what was there to keep him alive if he were taken 
sick? And, besides, out there, where all the thieves and 
cutthroats have gone, it’s a poor chance one has of living, 
at the best. 

Peggy. 1 don’t believe he’s dead. It's more likely he’s 
fallen into bad ways, and does not wish that his old ac- 
quaintances should know about him. 

Mary. Peggy! Are you not ashamed to speak so of 
him? He may be dead, but, if he lives, a nobler or truer 
man than Thomas Oakley does nok breathe. 

Peggy. What makes you speak so sharp, Mary? I am 
sure you used to say ‘‘ Tom Oakley was nothing to you,” 
and I thought you'd almost forgotten there was such a 

rson; you haven't spoken his name this longtime. And, 

ides, I didn’t mean anything against him in particular, 
but “ there ain’t many young men whose morals will bear 
transplanting.” Mr. Simeon Simms said so the other day 
when I met him at Mrs. Wiggins’s, and— Oh, mother! 
Mr. Simms is having his house painted yellow! I always 
admired that house. The water as handy as handy can 
be, and the convenientest of pantries! A beautiful place, 
only it needs a woman to take care of it. 

Mrs. Prior. And perhaps sometime he'll have one. 

Peggy. Yes, he will have, sure enough, if the Widow 
Prentice has her way. She’s always flying round, putting 
herself in his company, with her crape bonnet and her 
long ear-rings. I never did like widows, as a class. She'd 
make him a miserable wife—miserable! But look out! 
Oh, mother! it’s the man himself! He's stopping at our 

te. I wonder what he’s coming here for? Mary! Mary! 
hand me that white apron that is hanging over the chair, 
and I will go to the door. Brit Peggy, R. 

Enter Posy. R. 

Peggy. Mother, Mr. Simms is in the parlor, and wants 

to see you alone. What do you suppose is his errand? 


Mrs. Prior. To see me alone? I can’t tell. Perhaps it’s 
about the Dorking hens. og Mrs. Prior, R. 
. Mary, what do you suppose Mr. Simms has come 
for? 1 am going into the parlor bedroom to listen. I 
think, perhaps, if I put my eur close to the key-hole, I can 
hear every word. (Erit Peggy on tiptoe, R. 
Mary (sola). Three years. Can it be it is only three 
years since Thomas Oakley left? How old I feel! And 
yet. counting the — Iam young. It is my heart that 
as grown old. t yet, they may talk as they may, I 
cannot quite believe that Tom is dead. No; it seems to 
me rather that he lives and has forgotten me. Why should 
he not forget? Good and beautiful women, far more so 
than I am, in all this length of time he cannot have failed 
to meet; and what woman, if sought by him, could disre- 
gard his affection? Iam truly grateful for one thing: I 
am grateful that when I think of him no selfish thought 
intrudes. If he lives and loves another, may she be wor- 
thy of that love, and make his life so happy that he may 
think of the past with no shadow of regret! 
[She sits for a moment, and then takes the pan, and 
goes out, L., leaving the stage for a short time unoe- 


cupied. 
Enter Peggy, R. 

Peggy (sola). My cup is always upside down! I’m one 
of the unlucky kind. It’s Mary he’s been to see mother 
about. It’s Mary he wants to marry. Mary! that little, 
young, ignorant girl! What kind of a housekeeper will 
she make? And Mr. Simms has such a beautiful house! 
(A pause.) But there’s one comfort—it might bave been 
worse. It’s something to be connected with Mr. Simms, 
even as a brother-in-law. He’s in our family at least. 
Widow Prentice can’t toss her head and look down on us 
now. I wonder how she will feel when she hears Mary is 
to have the place she wanted? It might have been worse 
—yes, it might have been a great deal worse. 

Enter Mrs. Prior, R. 

Mrs. Prior. Mary! Mary! I want to find Mary. Peggy, 
you can't imagine what Mr. Simms called about. 

Peggy. Oh yes, 1 can! I was listening in the parlor 
bedroom, and heard every word he said. 

Mrs, Prior. Mary isn’t just the person I should have 
thought Mr. Simms would have selected. You're wearer 
his age, Peggy. But love goes where it is sent; there's no 
telling about it. 

Enter Mary, L. 

Mrs. Prior. Well, Mary, Mr. Simms has been talking 
with me, and he says that he has at last concluded to be 
married, and you are the person that be has decided upon 
as his wife. 

Mary. Me! 
him? 

Mrs. Prior, Tell him? Why, I said everything that was 
peew. I told him that it was a great compliment for 
sim to think of you, and I had no doubt you would be 
pleased and grateful to accept his offer. 

Mary. Grateful! Mother, are you wild? Mr. Simms is 
a worthy, honest man. and as such I respect him; but I 
have no heart to give him. I would not marry him for— 

Peggy. Not marry him? Why, Mary Prior! You 
wouldn't think of saying ‘‘no”? Why, he owns more 
land than any three persons around, and he's money 
enough at interest to buy up all the stores at Jenck’s 
Crossing! And every one will look up to you, Mary, and 
the Widow Prentice—I can’t help being pleased to think 
how bad she'll feel! And you can take out of the bank 
the money Uncle Timothy left you and bny your wed- 
ding outtit—a blue silk dress, and a white bonvet with 
feathers. 

Mrs. Prior. And your father, Mary; it’s more than he 
expected for you, and this marriage will be a real help to 
him. The lot he’s just bought joins Mr. Simms’s, and 
they can have all their fencing and ditching done in com- 
mon. 

Mary. But I do not love him ; I do not love him. 

Peggy. Or yes, you do! and if you don’t, you will. 
Why, he was first select-man last year, and road commis- 
sioner this! You can’t help loving him, Mary. And 
you'll live near us, and I'll come over and help you if 
you get into any kind of difficulty with your housekeep- 
ing. 

Sire. Prior. And what’s yours you'll have, Mary. Mr 
Simms hasn't any poor relations to be troubling you, nor 
any mother nor sisters, and that isn’t a smal! blessing for 
a young married woman. 

Mary. But a marriage without love! a marriage with- 
out love! Oh, mother! what comfort would there be in 
it? 

Peggy. What comfort? Why, there won’t be nothing 
but comforts! Mr. Simms is an excellent provider. Mrs. 
Cobb, when she kept house for him, said he wasn't close 
at all about housekeeping expenses. She snid she always 
had more of all kinds of things than she needed to use; 
and the house itself is the prettiest place in the world ; 
the water as handy as handy can be, and the convenient 
est of pantries! It isn’t always those that try the most 
that succeed. I can’t help thinking of the Widow Pren 
tice and how bad she’ll feel! 


Decided upon me! And what did you tell 


SCENE IV. 
Place— Mary's chamber. Mary and Mrs. Prior, both standa- 


ing. 

Mary. You said Mr. Simms told you he would call 
again at seven. Leave me alone ; leave me alone a Jittle 
while, dear mother, and I will surely be in readiness to see 
him when he comes. 

[ Zeit Mrs. Prior, Z. Mary sinks into a chair. 

Mary (sola). They have gone at last, and I am free to 
think. It is now that I must settle this question. If 
Tom, poor Tom! were here, I am sure he would pity me. 
Oh, those old sweet days that came so early in my life, 
and were so brief! But Tom is dead—at Jeast he is dead 
to me—and Mr. Simms will be here to-night demand- 
ing his answer, and I have promised he shall have 
it. lam such a coward, I searcely dare say “no.” If I 
do, I shall disappoint and grieve and irritate each mem- 
ber of my family, and they are all I have to care for now. 
My kind, kind father—all the ambition in his nature is set 
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on fire by the tongs of my having a claim on Mr. 
Simms’s money and ; and mother regards this mar- 
riage as an honor of honors; and Peggy has made a thou- 
sand plans already for - wedding c and house- 
keeping arrangements. hat shall I say? Oh, what 
shall I say? Having crossed the wishes of my family, m 
home can searcely be the pleasant place it has been; and 
the Priors are a proud race. My father would never con- 
sent for me to go out and earn my bread elsewhere. I 
am old enough to leave my home as a wife, and they do 
not wish me to do otherwise. There is one thing to com- 
fort me—at Mr. Simms’s house my presence will be at 
least a welcome oue, and he is not so sensitive as to mourn 
over-nuch at any want of affection I may chance to be- 
tray. Yes, I will go to him; and if not a loving, I will be 
at least an industrious, faithful, and obedient wife. (Cadis.) 
Mother! 
Enter Mrs. Prior. 
Mary. Mother, I have decided—it shall be as you wish. 


SCENE V. 
Place—Mrs. Prior’s sitting-room ; Mary seated ; a white 
dress hung over a chair. 
Enter Peggy, L. 

Peggy. Mary, Mary! if you expect to be married to-mor- 
row evening, there are fifty things you ought to be doing 
now; but there you sit as dull and uninterested as if you 
had a year to get ready in. It’s all work and no play 
when one’s sisters are married. Here I’ve been busy ev- 
ery miuute for these three weeks, and have scarcely slept 
since Sunday. All the responsibility of the wedding sup- 
per comes on me, and my mind is full of cakes and jellies 
and syllabubs. And there’s your wedding dress—you 
ought to finish those sleeves at once. I am astonished at 
you, Mary! Ifa woman hasn’t interest about her wedding 
gown, what will she ever care about? Oh dear, that cake 
is in the oven now! It will be all burnt up! Oh dear! 
oh dear! (Beit Peggy, L. 

Mary (sola). Tt is as Peggy says—I must rouse myself. 
I must keep my hands busy, and perhaps my thoughts 
will be more quiet. (Takes her dress from the chair and 
begins to work upon the sleeves ; pauses.) Why is it, now 
that it is treachery to cherish them, that old memories and 
dreams come back with a vividness they seemed to have 
lost before? My bridal dress! I wish it were my shroud! 
(Throws it from her.) Oh, 1 wishit weremy shroud! But 
hark! he is coming; I can hear his voice. I must hide 
myself. I cannot, cannot see him now. 

Kxit Mary in haste, R. 
Enter Peggy and Mr. Simms, L. 

Peggy. Mary must have stepped out, Mr. Simms. I do 
not think she can be —- else in the house. 

Mr. Simms. Very well. I couldn't stay myself; and I 
suppose it is a busy time with you. 

Peggy. Busy? Indeed it is! I’ve been on my feet since 
four o'clock this morning. Mother and Mary have left 
all the planning to me; but it was a relief to my mind 
when the cake was frosted and all the invitations sent. 

Mr. Simms. But nobody has been slighted. I'm glad of 
that, Posey. I've never been a party-going nor a plea- 
sure-seekipg man, but a wedding is an cecasion. ain't 
desirable for a man to have more than one of ’em, and 
when it comes, it’s well to make the most of it. Do you 
want to see the wedding-ring, Peggy? I went over to 
Jenck’s Crossing this morning and bought the handsomest 
one I could find. Here it is (¢aking it from his vest pocket). 
What do you think of it? 

Peggy. Beautiful! beautiful ! 
somer. 


I never saw one hand- 


SCENE VI. 
Place—Mary's chamber. Mary, in bridal gown, seated at 

a table, weeping. 

Enter Lena Reeves, L. 

Tena. Mary! Mary! you must hasten. Every one is in 
the parlor now. r. Simms is getting impatient; and 
Jack Moore says he will never be groomsman again, not 
even for the pleasure of having me bridemaid with him. 
But you are weeping! What troubles you, Mary? What 
is it? (Apause. Mary sods.) Pray tell me, darling. To 
confide in me cannot add to your grief; perhaps I may be 
able to console it. (A pause. Mary sobs.) But you must 
tell me, Mary—you must. (A pause. Mary sobs.) I do 
not wish to intrude, but, indeed, 1 think I know already 
what troubles you. You cannot hide it from me. I feel 
that you shrink from this wedding; you do not wish to 
marry Mr. Simms. 

Mary. Wish to marry him! Oh, Lena! May Heaven 
forgive me, but I would rather lie down in my grave— 
rather a thousand times! Sobs. 

Lena, Then, Mary, you shall never marry him! It is 
not too late for you to escape! To become his wife with 
such feelings as yours is surely a sin; to promise to love 
him is nothing but Perjury. 

Mary. But it és too late. I must go forward, and if I 
have sinned, oh, Lena, I am punished! [She rises. 

Lena, Mary, you must not. It is your last moment for 
escape; but you shall yet be saved. 

Mary. Hush, Lena! Hush! The wedding must pro- 
ceed! Iwill go bathe my eyes in Peggy’s room, and then 
I will go down; and you, you saat hosp sacredly, you 
must forget, all that I have said. 

[Zeit Mary, R. A knock, L. 

Lena. ’Tishe. I knew he would come. 


[Opens the door. 
Enter Mr. Simms. 


Mr. Simms. Where's Mary? Everybody is awaiting. 

Lena. Mr. Simms, are you a merciful and a forgiving 
man? 

Mr. Simms. Merciful and forgiving? 
mean by asking that question? 
down in the parlor! 

Lena. Merciful and forgiving because, Mr. Simms, you 
have need to be both. Forgiving, because you have been 
deeply wronged; merciful, because 1 wish to ask of you 
the greatest favor it is possible for you to bestow. You 
are almost a married man, but for Mary's sake, for the 
sake of all that is noblest and best in your own nature, 
will you not release her from this engagement and let her 
go free? 

Mr. Simms. Let her go free?’ Why should 1? What do 
you want? 


What do you 
hy, they’re all waiting 


Mar 


Enter y, R. 
Tena. Ask her, Mr. Simms. Ask her if she would not 
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thank you a thousand times for not allowing this wed- 


on Pd on. 

‘ ms. Mary Prior, tell me; Lena Reeves, here, has 

been saying that you dou’t want to marry me. Is it so,or 
? 


not 

Mary. Mr. Simms, have you not read it in my face—has 
my manner toward you never betrayed it—that I do not 
love you as I should, and as I fear I never can? I have 
wronged you; I have sinned. I ask your forgiveness, but 
I deserve no favors. Iam willing to do as seems in your 
sight just and see. 

Mr. Simms. Mary Prior, | don't want to be hard on you, 
but you've put me in a hard place. You haven't me 
well, and youknowit. Here’tismy wedding. The com- 
pany are all downstairs awaiting, and for you to up and 
mitten me before the whole of ’em, it's too bad. Talk of 
being merciful! What do you think of yourself? 

(Jn loud voice. 

Mary. No, Mr. Simms, I will not mortify you. I will 
do as you choose. If you wish to make me eo wife, I 
shall not say ‘“‘no.” I have given you the right to con- 
trol me. Do with me as you choose. 

Mr. Simms. But I don’t choose. I don’t want a woman 
that don’t care nothing ut me; ‘tain’t my idea of a 
wife; and yet, the other side isn’t over-agreeable, neither. 

soon as I'd asked you, Mary, and thought you were 
ready and willing, | had my. house ‘refitted from garret to 
cellar, painted and papered and varnished, and a gravel 
walk made from the door to the gate. It was all for you, 
Mary. For myself, I’d better have laid out my money 
some other way. And the wedding itself has been no 
sinall trouble nor expense tome. Here are these clothes— 
aud costly ones they were, too—bought on purpose; and 
these kid gloves (holds up his hands), the first I ever had 
on; and a wedding-ring—what use is a wedding-ting to 
a single man? and then I bought a new kerridge, and it is 
all tricked out with white ribbons inside, on purpose to 
carry you home in; and now to ride back in it alone, as 
much a bachelor as I come, it’s too bad, it’s shameful; 
there’s no mistake, J’m an abused man, if ever there was 


e. 

[ Turns his back on her, Lena Reeves goes to him and 

puts her hand upon his arm. 

Lena, Oh, Mr. Simms, it is very hard, but it can be 
remedied—it can be remedied, I am sure! Why, your 
wedding-ring will fit some other finger besides Mary’s. 
Why not? And instead of riding home alone, why don’t 
you ask some one to go with you? There’s Peggy. I 
dare say you could persuade her, and she would make 
you as nice a bride as ever the sun shone on. 

Mr. Simms. Peggy? Why,I never had a thought of 
Peggy! 

Lena. No, to be sure you never did; for if you had, 
you never would have chosen Mary. For Mary, here, 
whatever you may have thought, was never quite the one 
for you; she’s too young, and too— 

r. Simms. Too fickle. I don’t like that, and don’t like 
the thought of marrying a woman who don’t care nothing 
about me. "Tain’t my idea of a wife. And I don’t like, 
neither, to make all my preparations, and buy my clothes, 
and trim my kerridge, and have the company all come and 
keep ‘em a-waitin’ and a-waitin’, and then not have a wed- 
ding at the end; it’s a shabby piece of business. 

Lena, But there can be a wedding; and the company 
need not be kept very much longer, either, for John Brice, 
the town-clerk, is here, and would make out another 
license without delay. And I am sure Peggy would be 
willing to take Mary's place, and it would be a good ex- 
change for you as well as for Mary; for Peggy is a great 
deal more like you in her tastes. and she is nearer you in 
age, and she'd make you a wonderful housekeeper. She 
is as industrious as a bee, and she knows all about do- 
mestic concerns. She is the finest butter maker in all the 
country round, and her pies and her biscuit are famous. 
And she is as prudent as she is capable. Why, if she looks 
at a dollar it straightway changes into two! And she likes 
you. Mr. Simms; she admires you very much. Why, I 
yaven’t met her for years without hearing something in 
_ praise! And, ol, Mr. Simms, why won't you marry 

er at once, and not keep the company waiting any 
longer? 

r. Simms. But Peggy may not like the idea, and if 
she don’t, there I am again. I ain’t going to be made 
game of to please anybody. 

Lena, Made game of! I assure you, Mr. Simms, I nev- 
er was more in earnest in my life. Peggy won't say 
‘‘no”; and if she does,1I will never mention it; and if 
she says ‘‘ yes,” think bow delightful it will be! Mar 
can give “sey her veil, and go down as bridemaid, 
and then her white dress will be appropriate; and Peggy 
will make you the nicest wife in the world, I am sure; 
and if you are willing, I w'll go down and speak to her 
this moment. 

Mr. Simms. No, no! Miss Lena Reeves, I ain’t willing; 
if there’s any more asking to be done, I'll do it myself. 
Where's Peggy? 


SCENE VII. 


Place—the parlor of the Prior house ; the guests just re- 
turned from the supper-room. 

First Guest (aside to friend). This is the merriest wed- 
ding I ever attended. 

Second Guest. The very merriest. 
been lost this time. 

Mr. Prior. It is scarcely like having Peggy leave home. 
She will be so near we can see ber at any time, and have 
her at home Thanksgivings and Fourth-of-Julys and all 
such days. 

. When you don't come to our house, father, I 
mean you shall at least half the time. 

Mr. Simms. Well, Peggy, if wedded life is half as good 
as —— I don’t think we shall have any reason 
to complain. 


Love’s labor has not 


Enter Jack Moore, R. 

Jack Moore. Well, Mrs, Prior, to complete the joy of 
the occasion, I have some pleasant news for us all. Miss 
Mary and I, while the rest of you were occupied with the 
refreshments, stole out into the garden to refresh ourselves 
by walking among the rg wag tony and looking at 
the moon, when, lo! under the pear-trees we came upon 
a stranger. I thought it was some one who had come in 
to steal pears, but Mary, in spite of the dim light, recog- 
nized him at once as our old friend Tom Oakley, just re- 
turned from his long absence. He reached Jenck's Cross- 
ing this evening, and came over here to make his first 
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call, but on reaching the gate and finding the house light- 

from the garret down, he thought there must be a 
festival within. So, not daring to present himself at the 
door, he had stepped into the garden where we found 
him. 


Mrs. Prior. Tom Oakley? Tom? 
he would come back. 

Peggy. And where has he been? And has he prospered? 
And why hasn't he written? ‘ 

Jack. One question at once, Miss Peggy—pardon me, 
Mrs, Simms; but your last question was the first one [ 
asked him, and he said, by way of explanation, that when 
he had first left he did write several letters to old Mr. 
Baldwin and his wife,some of which were, I believe, re- 
ceived, and he had an answer to one of them; but he 
heard in some way, by letter or pauper, three months after 
he left, that Mr. Baldwin and his wife had both died of 
fever, as they did, within a fortnight of each other, and so 
his obligations toward that family ceased. But, besides, 
he says he sent two letters to me, and one or two to 
somebody else—he didn’t = | whom—and not knowing 
that they were never received, he felt sorely grieved and 
wounded at getting no reply, and determined, if possible, 
to forget both the place and the people; but the old 
memories were too strong for him, and have drawa him 
back, eager to see all his old acquaintances once more. 

Peggy. But where has he been, Jack? 

Jack. Been? Following the setting sun till he saw him 
sink in the Pacific: but as to his prosperity, I asked no 
questions, though I thought from a word he dropped he 
had succeeded beyond bis expectations, at least in a 
moncyed light. 

Mrs. Prior. Well, that looks well for him. Go out, 
Jack, and ask him to come in at once. We all want to 
see him, and he must have a piece of Mary’s—no, of Peg- 
gy's—wedding-cake. 

Jack. With pleasure, Mrs. Prior; for Tom is so delight- 
ed to see Mary again, and Mary is so pleased to see him, 
that, if left to themselves, they might talk under the pear- 
trees till morning. [ £ait Jack, R. 

Mr. Prior. Well, 1 am giad Thomas has come buck. 
He was always a kind, pleasant fellow. 

Mrs. Prior. Yes; 1 hope Tom has come back to stay. 

Peggy. t's more likely he has come to get some one to 
go West with him. 

Mr. Simms. Well, the West is a great country—a very 
great country; but for my part, give me a snug farm in 
New England. 

Lena. Here he comes; let us all be ready to welcome 
him. 

Enter Jack Moore, Tom Oakley, and Mary, R. 

Jack. They're all old friends here, Tom; but before 
you speak to another, you must congratulate the bride, 
Miss Peggy Prior that was, but now Mrs. Simeon Simms, 
und wish her and her husband, as we all do, peace and 
prosperity, a long life and a happy one. 


Well, I always said 


WHITE-ACRE. 


IRGIN the level fields beneath my sight, 
And flawless white the gradual bills beyond, 
Save where, enkindled by the morning light, 
They flame in opal and in diamond. 


White acre softly cincturing everywhere, 
A dreamful, an immaculate demesne; 
Yet oh to see, engirt by golden air, 
Surge upon surge of summer's gladdening green! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


LADY THEODORE MARTIN, 


CABLEGRAM last week announced the death, at 
Liangollan, Wales, on October 31, of Lady Martin, 
wife of Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., LL.D. Lady Mar- 
tin was widely known to the older generation as Helen 
Faucit, a famous Shakespearian impersonator, and one of 
that brilliant group of players who made the British stage 
noted in the early days of the present reign. Her début 
was made in 1835 at the Covent Garden Theatre, London, in 
the rdle of Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s play ‘‘ The Hunch- 
back,” and with this first entrance upon the stage the girl 
of sixteen laid the foundation of her future success. Na- 
ture had been generous in her gifts to Helen Faucit, for 
it had endowed her with remarkable talent, good looks, 
and a stibtle charm of manner which held her audiences 
spellbound. After her début#he added constantly to her 
repertoire, and besides the Shakespearian characters she so 
ably interpreted, she created the rdles of Pauline in ‘‘ The 
y of Lyons,” of Julie in ‘‘ Richelieu,” as well as of oth- 
er heroines of the dramatic authors of her day. Her theat- 
rical life was not confined to London. She travelled in 
the provinces, and also made a successful appearance in 
Paris. Helen Faucit’s art was always ideal. She was not 
bound by stage traditions. Her conception of her rdles 
was intelligent, and executed with the rare power at her 
command. 

Lady Martin’s dramatic career continued until 1851, 
when she was married to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Theodore 
Martin, when she practically abandoned the stage, appear- 
ing only at long intervals and on special occasions. Her 
latest appearance was in 1879, at the benefit performance 
at Stratford-on-Avon, when she played Beatrice with a fire 
which made her audience forget her sixty years. 

After her marriage Lady Martin took her place in social 

and literary circles in London, and_was always persona 
grata at all gatherings. Sir Theodore’s official position 
and connection with Queen Victoria's literary efforts 
brought Lady Martin to royal notice, and she eperes 
the unique distinction of personal association with the 
most exclusive of sovereigns, the only actress admitted to 
the Queen’s friendship. 
Though retired from professional life, Lady Martin 
retained to her last days her interest in the stage. She 
used her pen and wrote dramatic criticisms, which ap- 
peared in the English magazines—criticisms often tinged 
with sarcasm, but on the whole kindly, and always in 
the interest of her art. She was also author of a book 
entitled On Some of the Female Characters of Shakespeare— 
a volume of fair merit as a literary work. Her death re- 
moves almost the last link between the stage of to-day and 
the boards which still re-echoed with the tread of Keau 
and John Kemble, and closes one epoch of the ea 
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FILIPINO GIRL CARRYING RICE A FILIPINO STREET BAND—SCENE IN A SUBURB OF MANILA FILIPINO GIRL—TAGALOG, 


LOAD OF HAY ON A NATIVE HAY-RICK. 


A FILIPINO BEAUTY. 
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WOMEN RELEASED FROM PRISON BY THE AMERICANS. TAGALOG GIRLS. 


SCENES IN THE PHILLIPINES.—([See Pace 979.) 
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HOME-MADE CANDY, 


iv is very pleasant at Christmas-time or 
on some birthday occasion to send a box 
of candy made by one’s own hands, and at 
summer fairs, and winses-enes too, nothing 
finds a more ready sale than nice home-made 
confectionery. It is not nearly so difficult a 
thing to make as many people imagine, and 
the following receipts will give quite a va- 
riety in a box or basket, using a few of the 
crystallized fruits on the top and tying with 
colored ribbons. 

Chocolate Caramels.—One. cake of Baker's 
chocolate, 1 cup of sweet milk, 1 cup of mo- 
lasses, 1 pound of white sugar, a piece of 
butter the size of in egg; season with vanilla 
to taste—half a teaspoonful will probably 
suffice. ; 

Marsh-Mallows.—Dissolve 3 table-spoon- 
fuls of gum-arabic in 5 of cold water; strain 
the mixture, and add 15 table-spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Cook until it is about as 
thick as honey; then stir in the white of 1 
egg well beaten, pour the mixture into a 
pan, and set it away to cool. 

Molasses Candy.—One cup of molasses, 1 
cup of sugar, 2 table-spoonfuls of melted 
butter, and 1 of vinegar. Boil without stir- 
ring until it hardens when dropped into cold | 
water; then stir in a teaspoonful of soda, 
and pour on buttered tins. When cool, | 

ull and cut into sticks. Never stir mo- | 
} 





asses candy while it is boiling. 

French Candy.—Take the white of an egg 
and an equal quantity of lemon or orange 
juice. Mix well together, and add confec- 
tioner’s sugar until the whole is stiff enough 
to roll into balls. 

Chocolate Creams.—Take 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and half acup of cream. Boil 
for five minutes from the time that it begins 
to boil hard, not from the time that it is set 
on the stove. After taking it from the fire 
set in cold water, stirring until it is stiff. 
Flavor as soon as it is removed from the 
stove with a teaspoonful of vanilla. When 
the mixture has stiffened drop it with a 
spoon on waxed paper, and as soon as it is 
cool enough, mould into balls 

Have a cake of chocolate in a small tin 
pan, set it in boiling water, and let it dis- 
solve. Then take the balls and roll in the 
melted chocolate, lift them out with a fork, | 
and lay them on the waxed paper to larden. | 

English Walnuts.— Take the half-nuts 
carefully from the shells, in order not to 
break them; make cream candy according 
tu the directions given above for the choco 
late creams, and press half a nut on each | 
side of the balls of candy while they are | 
soft, pressing them so as to flatten the | 
cream. 

Cream Dates.—Remove the stones from 
fine large dates, and fill the cavity with the | 
cream candy while it is soft. 

Nut Candy.—Use the same receipt for | 
the candy as the one given for chocolate 
creams, and while soft stir in chopped wal- 
nuts or almonds, then spread it on waxed | 
paper to harden, and, when cold, cut it into 
squares. 

Walnut Prunes.—Choose fine large prunes, 
take out the stones, and put in their place 
one-half of an English walnut. Press the 
edges of the prunes nicely down upon the | 
nut. 

Crystallized Fruits.—Boil 2 cups of granu 
lated sugar with two-thirds of a cup of wa 
ter. Let it boil until it will thread in drops | 
from the spoon or harden in cold water. | 
Then dip once or twice, as may be neces- | 
sary, into the syrup white grapes, sections 
of orange-iates, cherries, or fruits of any 
kind. Put them on waxed paper, and set 
away to harden. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Gi Breakfast 
= 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
EXCellence ses. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





| 
| 
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WHAT IS CREAM OF TARTAR? 


I" comes from grapes and is yielded in the 

process of wine-making, most extensively 
in France and Italy. Cream, of . tartar -is 
brought in a crude state to. this country, 
where three-quarters of the entire importa- 
tion is refined to the highest le of purity 
in the works of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company . 

This highly refined, pure cream of tartar 
—the product of the healthful grape—is the 
material from which pure and healthful bak- 
ing powders must be made, It is more ex- 
pensive than other ingredients frequently 
used, but, being healthful itself, it adds 
healthfulness to the food instead of degrad- 
ing it, as do the baking powders that are de- 
graded in ny by degraded ingredients to 
meet a degraded price. 

The most famous baking powder in the 
world—the Royal, a New York product— 
has obtained its celebrity from the use of 
this highly refined, pure, and healthful 
cream of tartar. This powder is now ex- 
ported to the very countries whence she 
cream of tartar came, and French and g- 
lish chemists admit that their researches 
show nothing to compete with it anywhere 
in the European markets. 

Thus do American genius, honorable and 
intelligent American enterprise, go forth to 
conquer the world. —Chemistry and Food. 


The 
Secret 


of always having beautiful Silverware is in the 
use of proper material for cleaning Even 
the most incompetent person bas the secret 


SUVER cap RO = ON 
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Nearly a million housewives—constant users— 
know this secret. Great brilliancy, easily and 


} quic kly obtained, without wearingorscratch- 


ing. ‘That's the secret, and it is found only in 
EvLecrro-Siicon, Your grocer has it. 


Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


~ on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 
Guarantees Good Wear. 
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THE Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
John D. Long, will contribute to 
an early number of .. .. » s 


- . 


Tne YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


an article of absorbing interest. in 
which he tells the story of the United 
States to o-boat service. This 
article, entitled 


Little Demons of War, 


is but one of more than 200 stories 
| and articles by famous writers engaged 
for the 1899 volume, and fully de- 
scribed in the beautiful illustrated 
announcement, mailed free to any 
address. 


Our November Offer. 


THcse who subscribe at.once for the 1 
volume of the Companion will receive al 
the nine November and December issues Free 
| from the time of subscription. These issues 

will contain stories and articles by Frank R. 
Stockton, Rudyard Kipling, the Harl of 
Dufferin, Mary E. Wilkins, William D. How- 
ells, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, the Marquis of 
Lorne, Mme. Lillian Nordica and I. Zangwill. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS who send $1.75 now, 
eutting out and enclosing this slip, will 
receive : 

FREE —The remaining issues of 1898, in- 
cluding the beautiful Double Holiday 
Numbers. 

FREE—The Comranton Catenvan for 
1809—the most beautiful calendar of the 
century. 








a full year, to January, 1900—a Library 
in itself HH 115 





| Awp Tux Companton for fifty-two weeks, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ITALY 
(NEAPOLITAN) 
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. SINGER. 


~ NaTIONAL CosTUME 
SERIES. 








THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 











earth. 





form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
result is a brilliant polish without labor. 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. | 


Polish ; it is put upin 
paste, cake or liquid 


It 











Hall’ s ‘si 
HairRenewer 


Restores color to faded or gray hair. 
Makes hair grow; stops falling of the hair. 
Cures dandruff; prevents baldness. 


If your onegs cannot su m, send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Rashas, . i. 


———__— 


“*Taint nun too much, hus it’s Knoxes" 





Ask your Grocer for 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 


2 qt. package postpaid 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 
Pure, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed by all cooling school instructors. 

nk Gelatine 
for fancy desserts with every package. 











Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 
It requires only water, flayor and sugar. 
At your Grocer’s, or pint sample postpaid 5 cents, 
Cc. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 





Breakfast Food 





Enameline ms mre 








Spencerian Pens, 
New Series No. 37. 
See 


<i) 
That —<<ikSaaes 
Hole? =< aaa 


That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
m the bolder, and to prevent the ink from tlow- 

back on the pen and soiling the fingers. 
= on recerpt of return postage. Ask for 
Vertical No. 37, 


sonore rece we wok ny 











UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permonenily Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Marke, 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Clty. 
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SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


’ 2 will be considerable work to do in the garden 
this month in getting it ready for winter. Go over 
it and gather up and remove all the débris which has col- 
lected in the flower-beds. Cut down the dead stalks of 
the perennials, and pull up what is left of the annuals, 
and burn all refuse of this kind, or bury it, where it will 
decay and help to fertilize the soil of the garden. There 
may be no flowers during the winter, but neatness should 
prevail where they have been. Store away flower-stakes 
and trellises, and give to all plants needing it such pro- 
tection as was alvised in a former article 
Now is a good time to prune any shrubs which were 
neglected during the summer when they were making 
growth. If too thick, thin them eut, so that the branches 
you leave may have room for healthy development. Re 


move all weak or injured wood. If the plant isawkward 
in shape, trim it into more symmetrical] form. 
of the character of your plant. 
which blooms in spring from buds fo 
Only plants which produce flowers on a growth of branches 
uate net spring should be pruned now. 

Cut the clematis back to within two or three feet of the 
ground, and lay down that portion of stalk which you 
leave, and cover it well. 

It is an excellent plan to put manure about all herba- 
ceous plants in fall. It not only furnishes a sort of pro- 
tection, but its fertilizing properties are set free by fall 
rains, and are absorbed by the soil to the benefit of the 
plant. In spring, what is left can be dug into the soil. 

Plants in the window-garden should have the bert of 
care at this season, for it is a critical period with them 
Aim to keep the temperature of the room low, and to give 


But—be suite Watering, and give no fertilizer. 
Prune no shrub in fate anything that will have a tendency to excite growth at a 
; son-—time-when conditions are unfavorable for it. 


Be careful about over- 
Avoid as far as possible 


them all the fresh air possible. 


Fuchsias will have completed their work for the season, 
and should be dried off gradually, to get them ready for 
the cellar, to which place they should be taken by the first 
of December, to remain until the first of March. Give 
less and less water while they remain upstairs. If the 
foliage drops the plants will not suffer. Plants out-of- 
doors drop their leaves in fall, and you are trying to treat 
your fuchsias as nature treats them. Chrysanthemums 
should receive the same treatment. 

Go over the windows at which plants are to be kept 
and see that all cracks and crevices are closed against the 
admission of frost. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, remember! Exsen E. Rexrorp. 


EXCHANGE OF COURTESIES.—Drawn fY HaRoip SPEED. 
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GOWN OF NUT-BROWN LADIES’ CLOTH. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 113.—{See Page 983.) 


WINTER COSTUMES. 


A* imported model of broadcloth in the new shade of 
£\ prune is made with a close-fitting tunic over-dress of 
circular cut—one of the favorite designs of the winter. 
Rows of stitching ornament the front seam and border 
the edge. It is short in front, and slopes downward at 
the back to meet the ruffles of the under-skirt, which is 
the latest five-gored model, with little fulness at the waist- 
line, and flaring at the foot to a width of four and a quar 
ter yards, 

A popular Paris fancy is the cluster of three shaped 
ruffles, which trim the skirt with graceful ripples, confined 
at the top by an undulated band of the cloth stitched on 
each edge. The corsage is a double-breasted jacket, which 
reaches to the waist behind, is slightly longer just in front, 
and descends over the belt in a rounded point. The up- 
per part of the bolero is crossed, and has triple lapels. 
Three square Velvet bows, placed at equal distances and 
caught at the centre with Russian silver buckles, attaching 
it on the left side. A similar bow ornaments the left revers, 
forming a pretty contrast to the white cloth plastron and 
high collar, which has sharp black velvet points on the 
sides. The back of the jacket is fitted with two curved 
seams, and the cevers behind are square in sailor form. 
A belt of velvet passes under the pointed front. 

The snug sleeves are trimmed at the wrist with two 
shaped ruffles and scalloped stitched bands. Three long 
black ostrich — decorate richly the large velvet hat. 

Quantity of material—cloth, 54 inches wide, 9 yards; 
white cloth, } yard. 


Shaped bands and stitchings, which are at present lav- 
ished upon cloth as well as silk and velvet gowns, trim 
in tunic effect a handsome Paris costume of nut-brown 
ladies’ cloth. The circular over-iress, seamed in front, is 
encircled with six rows of bias bands, meeting in points 
and stitched on each edge. 

Many lines of stitching trim also the shaped flounce 
which lengthens the tunic and rises in front to disclose 
& portion of the under-skirt—a seven-gored silk founda- 
tion four yards wide, faced in front with the cloth. The 
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back fulness of the 
tunic is adjusted in a 
graduated box-pleat. 
The jacket, whose 
pointed revers are 
faced in white, has a 
border of sable fur, and 
pointed stitched bands 
trim alike the fronts 
and seamless back. 
With the bolero is 
worn a dainty French 
chemisette, formed of a 
chenille patterned net 
and a great bow, whose 
ends are of the same 
chenille lace, and. ac- 
companied by a fluffy 
boa, velvetedged. The 
long sleeves end in fun- 
nel shape low over the 
hand; and are banded 
their entire length with 
stitched folds. Cur- 
rant-red velvet com- 
poses the waistband. 
The rolling brim of 
the brown felt hat is 
bordered with sable 
trimming, and the dec- 
oration in front is an 
ornament of brilliants, 
from which extend on 
either side brown Mer- 
cury wings. Quantity 
of material —cloth, 54 
inches wide, 8 yards ; 
white cloth, $ yard. 


WINTER FASHIONS. 
See illustrations on page 977. 


sy gowns that are exhibited this sea- 
son are so diverse in their designs that 
it is extremely difficult to know 
how to choose what will be ef- 
fective and becoming, more diffi- 
cult perhaps the latter than the for- 
mer, as there are very few gowns 
that are not effective. A very 
smart gown of the royal blue that 
is fashionable this season is made 
in broadcloth in what is known as 
the tailor style, and has a jacket 
and skirt to be worn with separate 
waists. The skirt is close-fitting 
over the hips, and falls in pleats 
at the back; it is very elaborately 
braided with black silk braid put 
on in rows around the foot of the 
skirt and down either side of the 
front breadth. There is nothing 
particularly new about the cut of 
the jacket, excepting that it is 
shorter in the back than in front, 
and in that way gives a more be- 
coming effect to the figure than 
when it is the same length. It is 
double-breasted, tight-fitting at the 
back and sides, and with a loose 
straight front, and, like the skirt, 
is braided most elaborately, the 
braiding on the front running 
down on to the sleeve. With this 
gown is worn a toque of crushed 
blue velvet, turned back from the 
face at the left side with a large 
rosette of blue satin. On the cen- 
tre of the crown are two white os- 
trich tips, and in the centre of the 
rosette is a smaller rosette of white. 

A more elaborate gown, also of 
smooth-faced cloth, is in the réséda- 
green shade; the skirt is close-fitting, made in the 
new shape, with the shaped front breadth and 
sides that keep all fulness entirely to the back. 
The flounce that is attached to this skirt at the 
sides and back is most perfectly cut, so that the 
fulness shall stay in the back. The waist is cut 
in coat shape, and is tight-fitting, with a waistcoat 
of white deeskin edged with black baby-lamb and 
braid. Tlie coat opens with odd-shaped revers 
and high collar that are faced with the baby-lamb, 
and edged with bands of the cloth stitched with 
machine. The coat has attached side-pieces edged 
with this same machine-stitching; the back is 
tight-fitting, is trimmed with bands of machine- 
stitching and a long line of the fur edged with the 
braid. This is at the top of the coat at the back, 
and on the skirts of the coat also. The same 
design is on the sleeves, and als» on the foot of 
the skirt in the front breadth. To wear with this 
gown is an English walking hat of soft hottle- 
green velvet, trimmed with two long ostrich tips 
fastened in front with a rosette of cream lace. 
The feathers on the hat are put on so that the 
hat itself looks low and broad. 

A reception gown that is very effective and 
quite unusual is made of tan broadcloth, a light 
shade of the tan. It is made with close-fitting 
skirt and circular flounce, and is quite long. It 
has an over-skirt that is trimmed with a band of 
embroidery in tan, olive green, and turquoise blue 
This over-skirt opens in front and in the back, 
and looks as though it were a part of the waist. 
The waist is tight-fitting, with a vest and yoke of 
very fine tucked turquoise-blue silk that have a 
high steck-collar and flaring tabs. The material is 
Jaid in fine cords with spacing between. Around 
the yoke and down the front are bands of the 
embroidery, and narrower bands of the same go 
across the vest and are hidden under a full jabot of 
Mechlin lace. These little tabs are fastened to- 
gether with turquoise buttons. The sleeves are 
close-fitting, with a little fulness at the top, and 
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stand out under square epauleties that are made by the 
waist being cut with long shoulder seams. At the wrist 
is a bund of the embroidery. The hat worn with this 
gown is of a deeper shade of brown velvet. A velvet 
toque trimmed with feathers and studded with iridescent 
beads. The feather is held in place by a crescent of 
rhinestones. 

A smart gown of old-rose Venetian cloth is also very 
graceful in its lines, In general effect it looks like a long 
cloak opening in front over a flounced petticoat. It is made 
with a deep yoke of pleated ivory-white satin, with vest of 
Irish point-lace, across which are bands of shirred pink 
chiffon. The waist is turned back with a broad ripple 
cape of deep red velvet edged with white satin. This 
cape is like a revers, and can be slipped inside the fronts 
of the waist. The waist itself fastens over at the left 
side. Two strips of a deep rose passementerie trim the 
waist, meeting and going under the belt and down the 
front of the skirt and entirely around it. The skirt itself 
opens in front, and shows an under-skirt covered with 
narrow flounces edged with rose satin cord. The entire 


gown is outlined with a narrow band of ruvy velvet. The 
sleeves have a small puff at the top trimmed with bands 
of the velvet,and are finished at the wrist with cuffs of 
red velvet embroidered in white. 

There are some plaid and checked gowns that are quite 
The 


effective, and the material is very soft and pliable. 
newest model in plaid gowns 
is made of geranium-red and 
black woven strip over 
squares of purple, bottle 
green, and royal blue, while 
over all is a bouclé effect of 
black. The skirt is cut tight- 
fitting, with a bias flounce, 
and is very full at the back 
below the fitted part, which 
has absolutely no fulness 
whatever. Down the front 
and around the skirt is a 
band of black fur. The 
waist is cut in jacket effect, 
trimmed around with a band 
of the fur, and made with 

















COSTUME OF 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 114.—(See Page 033.) 


PRUNE-COLORED BROADCLOTH., 
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revers of white satin edged with a narrow 
band of plaid finished with marten fur 
rhere is a round yoke and vest of white net 
embroidered in heavy white chenille over 
white The sleeves are small, made 
of the material cut bias, and trimmed at the 
top with bands of white satin trimmed with 
black velvet, and over the top of the sleeves 
with a band of fur. The collar is flaring, 


satin 





trimmed around with the fur, and showing | 


at the throat a straight band of the embroid 
ered white net. The belt is of pleated black 
velvet, fastened with a buckle at the back 
and the front of the new gun metal. The 
correct hat to wear with this gown isa Marie 
Stuart toque of a blue-black folded velvet 
trimmed with black ostrich tips. The beauty 
of this gown consists greatly in the way in 
which the material is cut, for the plaid must 
be arranged so as to give length and not 
breadth to the figure 


THE DINING-ROOM, 


‘HE room in which the family meals are 
l and in which we show hospital- 
ity to guests, should be as cheerful as pos 
sible Whenever one can have sunshine in 
un apartment the room is already balf fur- 


taken 
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chair for her background. But strong cane- 
seated chairs answer every veges | = 
pose, and are found in both light and dark 
woods at prices which suit the slender purse. 
A dinner- wagon, on the shelves of which 
plates may be laid, a buffet, a cabinet for 
china, and 4 few hooks upon the wall, on 
which ornamental bits of ware may be dis- 
played, and everything needed in the way of 
furniture is provided. A narrow shelf run- 
ning around the room a little below the ceil- 
ing, if this is not too lofty, may bold jugs, 
vases, and pitchers, and even if these are 
cracked or nicked it will not matter, if the 
best side be boldly turned to the public. 
An addition—not essential, but much prized 
in this family room—is a large comfortable 
lounge, not too elegant nor too slight for 
very constant usage. In the country a bay- 


| window overflowing with plants and flowers 


in bloom is a perpetual joy to the house- 
holder who looks up from his meals to see 
the beauty of verdant leaf and the charm of 
unfolding buds. 

The provident house-mistress will, if need 
be, exercise frugality elsewhere, and supply 
her dining-room with dishes and glass in 
abundance, and will use her silver every 
day, always counting her spoons and forks, 





SUPPLEMENT 


ALIVING WITNESS 


Mrs. Hoffman Describes How She Wrote 
to Mrs. Pinkham for Advice, 
and Is Now Well. 


Dear Mrs. PinKHAM :—Before using your 
Vegetable Compound I was a great sufferer. 
I have heen sick for months ; was troubled with 
severe pain in both sides, also suffered with 
dizziness and headache, and could not sleep. 
I wrote you a letter describing my case and 
asking your advice. You replied, telling me 
just what to do. I followed your directions, 
and cannot praise your medicine enough for 
what it has done for me. Many thanks to 
you for your advice. Lydia E. Pinkham's 
Vegetable Compound has cured me, and I 
will recommend it to my friends.—Mrs. FLor- 





vished, and the rest of the problem is easily | that they may not be lost through the care- ENCE R, HorrMan, 512 Roland St., Canton, O. 
solved. Throw open the windows, letin the | lessness of a maid. Of course large pieces = , | 
sun, and, as Sydney Smith used to say, | of silver may be kept in a safe, but there is The condition described by Mrs. Hoffman | 


glorify the room.” An effect of sunlight 


and conseque 


t cheer is obtained when one | 


must utilize a dull and sombre north room | 
for living purposes by using yellow in the | 


wall - paper 
wood-.work. Of course,in some grand houses, 
where silver and cut glass and elegant china 
are in profusion, a stately dining-room is in 
order, and a deep-toned rug, crimson por- 
tiéres, subdued tints, and an atmosphere of 
repose may well harmonize with an elabo 
rately carved mahogany dining-table, and a 
massive sideboard loaded with the wealth of 
generations 

The majority of people in our country, 
however, live simply, and more or less con 
sult economy in the routine of their homes 
and the plenishing of their rooms. Where 
children are growing up, and the man of the 
house hurries off to business, timing his 
movements by a train schedule, the feature 
most to be desired is comfort. Beauty need 
not be ignored, but stateliness and luxury 
are somewhat at a discount. What the din 
ing-room really needs is, first, a strong and 
substantial table, large enough for the family, 
and capable on oecasion of being extended 
to seat uny probable number of kinsfolk and 
friends 

Leather-cushioned.ehairs are certainly lux- 
urious, and a beautiful woman looks very 
lovely with a high-backed and finely carved 


and yellow and white in the | 


a refined pleasure in the use of the real 
thing, which those who condemn themselves 
to plated ware, when they have silver, know 
nothing about. This observation refers par- 
ticularly to spoons and forks and the smaller 
silver utensils. Plating in our time is so 
finely done that sugar-bowls, tureens, pitchers, 
and other articles in daily use cannot be dis- 
tinguished from silver except by an expert 
or a professional burglar. The latter, when 
he effects an entrance into one’s house, sel- 


| dom burdens himself with the most costly 





plated ware, disdaining to steal anything 
which he does not consider of intrinsic value. 

A good supply of table-linen—napkins of 
several sizes, tuble-cloths of finer oad coarser 
texture, and napery enough to insure entire 
daintiness when the family sit down to meals 
—is a requisite of notable housekeeping. 
The comfort of life is to have something in 
reserve in this line, and few gifts are more 
prized at Christmas and on birthday occa- 
sions than that of an addition to one’s stock 
of table-linen. The soul of woman finds 
delight in satin-smooth linen, thick and firm 
or soft and fine, and a new table-cloth and 
napkins to match it never come amiss to a 
true daughier of Eve. 

The dining-room needs few pictures, and 
can do without any. Family portraits are 
in order here, and lend interest to the room, 
Pictures of still-life are also appropriate. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A NEW BOOK BY MARIA PARLOA. 


© | OME ECONOMICS” is just what American women have been waiting 
ousehold management,” including the proper 


treatment of the materials entering into the construction and furnishing of the 
modern house, telling how to take care of modern plumbing, hard-wood floors, 
and all the latest economical appliances. The list of what a young couple needs to 
start housekeeping is worth ten times the price of the book. Its use in the home 
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will appeal to many women; yet lots of 
sick women struggle on with their daily 
tasks, disregarding the urgent warnings 
until overtaken by actual collapse. 

The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experience 
in treating female ills is unparalleled. For 
vears she worked side by side with Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, and for some time 
past has had sole charge of the corre- 
spondence department of her great business, 
treating by letter as many as a hundred 
thousand ailing women during a single 
year. 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all suffering wom- 
en to write to her at Lynn, Mass., for 
advice. All Such letters are seen and 
answered by women only. 


Lydia £. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound ; 
a Woman’s Remedy for 
Woman’s Ills. 


WHY RUBBERS ARE CONSID. 
ERED « GOOD FORM.” 


to appear too robust. 
considered rather becoming in a young 
woman. Beauty was most beautiful when 
frail. But that day has passed. The pale, 
riding, walking, golf-playing girl. Health 
has received the seal of fashion. 

And everything that conduces to health 
is now good form. For instance, in the 
matter of wearing rubbers. 
ago a good many women objected to wear 
ing rubbers, on the ground that they detract- 
ed from the trim appearance of the foot. 


ruins the health as quickly as wet feet, and 
the only possible way to have dry feet— 
especially in winter—is 1o wear rubbers. 
So rubbers have come back into style as an 
indispensable adjunct to good health. 


lines than they were a dozen years ago, and 


increase their popularity. 





HARPER’S CATALOCUE, 


thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 





by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 





hy was a time, not so many years 
back, when it was not quite fashionable 
A little languor was 


drooping, indoor girl has given way to the 


A few years 


But everybody knows that nothing else 


The added fact that rubbers are now so 
much more shapely and graceful in their 


that they are now made in such infinite 
variety, has served, of course, still further to 
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THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


ERE is something that is said to “‘ take the place of all other cook books.” The 

Home Journal calls it ‘‘ at once the most comprehensive and concise cook book 

that we know of,” Marian Harland praises it highly. It contains six hundred 

pages of the very best and most practical receipts known, with photographs of the 

Vishes described. \t gives special attention to decoration, garnishing, etc., and covers 
every point in cookery. 600 pages, handsomely bound. Price $2.00. 
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CLOTH WINTER GOWNS.—[See Pace 975.) 
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| ANSWERS-TO'S#< 


CORRESPONDENTS 


DRESS. 


Mas. W. L. B.-The porcelain wash-stands are for sale at all the 
large shops and department stores in New York. 





Tatx.—Venetian cloth in blue will be the best thing you can bay, and 
will look particalarly well with your marten fur collagette. There are 
three or four shades of this biae, and youn would best send for samples 
before deciding. Garnet is not a color that looks well with this par- 
ticular shade of blae. A bright red would look moat effective, but you 
must be careful of anything in red that has another shade in it, if you 
wish to wear it with bine, The red silk waist will look very elegant 
with it. 


Ovp Scnsoaimer.—On page 885 of Bazan No. 42 are two illustrations 
of lace waists which I think you would find of ase. There are also in 
the Paris Letter of Bazan No. 42 one or two other illustrations that I 
think would be useful to you. I advise your making up the lace over 
a bright purple or a white lining; it will show to better advantage 
than if you use all black. The material of which you enclose a sample 
will make you a very stylish waist, particularly if you trim it with white 
chiffon; lace will not look so well on that material as chiffon. Have 
a colored velvet collar and belt of some shade that is becoming to you. 
The green crépe de Chine gown fi)ustrated on page 882 of Bazan No. 
4 has a capital skirt, and one that yea can copy to advantage. I 


should not advise your using ruchings of mousseline de soie on the 
satin; I think the way the other skirt to which I have just referred is 
trimmed much prettier. 


Putaverruta Suusortnen.—I ebould advise your using the larger 
check, which will be more effective. The tailor gown on page 886 of 
Bazan No, 40 is the best style for you to fullow if you want a very 
plain gown. Black velvet ribbon is the best trimming for a gown to 
be worn at thie time of year. You can pat three or four rows of dif. 
ferent widths on the skirt, and trim the revers of the coat in the same 
way. I should not pat velvet anywhere else on it if you intend the 
gown, as you say, for every-day use. 


E. A. H.—Can you not change the blonse-waist of your garnet cos- 
tome into a jacket like the one illustrated in the Paris Letter of Bazan 
No. 427 The skirt, if it has to be lengthened, would best have a nar- 
row—that is, a ecant—cirealar flonnce or velvet of a darker shade, and 
you can trim the waist with velvet where the bands are put on in the 
iaetration. The black sarah skirt and low-neck waist would not be 
at all appropriate or becoming to you. The sample which you enclose 
in most attractive, and will make you a dainty little frock for evening 
wear. You might copy the pink crépe de Chine gown in Bazan No. 
40, bat I shonld not advise your having a lace flounce. Instead, have 
the skirt of the same material. Put on bands of dark bine and white 
satin. If you can match the dark biue exactly, be eure you put on the 
white satin, and have the Jittle ruchings in black chiffon. 


Feranoes.—You need not be at all worried about your black brocade 
skirt, even if it is plain. I have seen some very effective in brocade 
that are absolutely plain. If you want to change it in any way you 
can put a narrow panel down the middle of the front breadth and edge 
it on either side with jet ; otherwise I should not advise your touching 
the skirt. You can have the velvet on the skirt either black or blae, 
If your coat is a very dark biue, I should advise your having the velvet 
on the skirt to match it. 


Query.—Some dresamakers are putting pads—emall pads—in the 
absolately plain skirts; bat bustles have not as yet come into ase. 
Girdles are not in style excepting on tea gowns. Many of the belts are 
made simply of ribbon and finished with a backle ; others have a small 
bow at the left side—the kind of bow with one long loop and a short 
end. When the silk is used instead of the ribbon for the belt it is best 
to have it ent on the bias, You will not need then to put any stiffen- 
ing in it, as tying it around the waist will make it take the form need- 
ed. Both velvet and silk are used in girdles, and when I say girdles I 
mean belts, not the jong hanging girdles which, as I have said, have 
gone out of atyle. 


Mas. F. J. B.—The very small-figared black silk will look younger 
for a girl of seventeen than an all-black gown, unless you use the giacé 
taffeta. The only way to remove the brown mark on the throat is to 
wear as thin collars as possible and to bathe the neck in sour cream. 
It is a diffientt thing to remove the discoloration caused by the wear- 
ing of high collars continually; it is something that time alone will 
cure, 


Constant Reaper.—The material of which you enclose sample will 
make you a very smart gown, and I should certainly advise your using 
it for that purpose instead of making it into a p The att 
flounce style looks well in this material, and you will not need any 
trimming, for the pattern itself trims the gown, If you could manage 
to have sleeves pat in your black waist to wear with it, it would make 
you a very smart costame; bat if you cannot, the skirt will look well 
with the all-black waist. 





Mas. Peaxen kine. —Certainly you can make the revers of white satin 
or silk, but what would be prettiest would be to have one rever of vel- 
vet the color of the cloth of your skirt, and then bave the other, the 
top one, of white satin. You can pat the bands on the jacket of the 
eatin itself, velvet, or jet—either of the three will louk very smart. I 
am afraid that the bands on the sleeve will add to the length, and you 
can easily do without them. Yes, you can put the satin folds on the 
skirt, and they will look well. I should advise your having a vest of 
tucked yellow mirror velvet, or a still paler shade of olive than that of 
the broadcloth. I think you will have a very emart gown if you 
are at al! careful in the blending of the shades of color. Be sure, how- 
ever, that you put a color that is becoming in the chemisette, because 
that will come directly against the face. If all of the light shades of 
olive or yellow are unbecoming to you, then pat cream-white satin, to 
match the revers of your coat. Wear one of the lace ties that are so 
fashionable at present. 


Aso 8 Peaxen.—The gown that was described in the Bazan of 
October 1, page 906, was a French gown, and undoubtedly the ribbon 
was imported, but you ought to be able to get one very much like it in 
any of the large shops. You would best send fur samples to New 
York. 


Mus. J. R.—There ie something very depressing, as you say, about 

taking out a silk gown and finding it covered with little spots, What 
those spots are I do not know, neither do I know of any way to re- 
move them except by sending the gown to a cleaner's. 
French chaik—several applications of it—will be satisfactory, and you 
can try that remedy before sending it to the cleaner; but it is not well 
to ase any cleansing fluid that woald be likely to leave a rim around 
the spot. 


M. A. E.—You will find black mousseline de soie will make your 
waist look a great deal better than if made of plain net. If desired, 
you could use some spangled jet on it. This you can sew on yourself, 
or you can pat on the bands of spangled jet. The jet lightens it up 
wonderfully, and makes it look much younger and less heavy. The 
raffle that you propose patting on the ekirt will look very well, and 
will be quite in style. I am afraid that the heavy lace yoke would not 
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look well at all; I think it would quite #poil the effect of the gown, 
and take away from its smart look. The red on the skirt will of 
course be saitable, but be sure that you have the skirt so made that it 
stands out well around the foot. Put some flounces and ruffles inside 
to hold it oat, and wear a good petticoat with it. Net gowns require 
to be put over well-hanging skirts, otherwise they lack style. Your 
idea for a cape is a very good one, but I should unquestionably use the 
peinted collar and pat the ruffles around it. The corded silks or the 
mirror velvets will be the best for you to choose from for the material 
of the cape. I am not greatly in favor of the silk fur you; I think 
it is too old; and do not by any chance buy brocade to put in the 
cape. 


Mas. W. B.—You can wear either white or black gloves as you pre- 
fer—I think the black looks smarter. By all means put a bow of coral 
pink in your bair with one black ostrich tip, aud puta bow, also of 
coral pink, on your left shoulder. That will entirely take away any 
too-black look, and I think you will be greatly pleased with the effect 
of it. 


Op Sunsorisen.—The gown illustrated on page 882, October 1, will 
be the bext for you to copy in the material of which you have enclosed 
sample. The black velvet bands will look well on this material, and 
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in order to reach them. White and yellow are good in the vestibule; 
so are red and white; the wood-work being white, the colors going on 
the walls. Oak wood is charming with green, and mahogany with 
light green or with certain shades of red. The great aims are to com- 
bine perfect simplicity with dignity ; never to destroy the possibilities 
of absolute cleanliness, and to get no bad contrasts in color. Avoid 
bine in your vestibule as you would a pestilence. 

The windows having rounded tops present a more serious problem. 
It is so difficult to make the curtains look pretty. Many persons have 
A straight rod running across the window just at the base of the round- 
ed arch.’ In this upper space they put open wood-work, of the kind 
in which the Japanese excel. This fills the awkward opening, but it 
Never seems pretty to me. I should prefer, but this of course is a 


“question of individual taste, to put my curtain-rods across the window 


at the very top of the arch and let the drapery bang straight from 
there. In this way the fulness at the sides, especially when the cur- 
talos are thick, or when there are thin and thick ones together, con- 
ceals the curve, and the awkward break is avoided. Some persons, 
again, like the rod across the boitom of the arch, the upper part being 
filled with a pleated or tucked panel made of the same material of 
which your thin curtains are made. It is very difficult to make this 
panel, aud it is ugly unless well made. The part of the cartain which 
falls from the rod to the floor is then either looped back or falls 





you can put the white in velvet or satin—eatin is the more satisfact 

of the two, because it can be cleaned when it gets soiled. One of the 
fusbions that have been very popular for the last two or three seasons, 
and is again in favor this year, is to use white cloth, and this is very 
easily cleaned. You can put the white cloth in where you see the silk 
in the illustration. Both capes snd coats of silk and satin have been 
illustrated in the Bazar; you will find some designs in Bazan, Octo- 
ber 8. I do not know what your wrup is like, so I cannot tell you if it 
can be altered. You will know when you see these illustrations. If 
you are going to buy a new wrap, I should advise your getting a black 
velvet rather than one in cloth. Most of the wraps are very lavishly 
trimmed with jet. I think a jacket is always a more economical pur- 
chase than a cape, because it can be worn for so many different occa- 
sions; besides, a heavy winter wrap is too heavy for any time except 
in the middle of winter, and is only suitable for dress occasions aud 
for evening wear. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Hewaierre C.—Quoting from the constitation of the National So- 
ciety, women are eligible for membership in the Colonial Dames “* who 
are descended in their own right from some ancestor of worthy life 
who came to reside in an American colony prior to 1750, which an- 
cestor, or some one of his descendants, being a lineal ascendant of the 
applicant, shall have rendered efficient service to his country daring 
the Colonial period, either in the founding of a commonwealth or of 
an institation which has survived and developed into importance, or 
who shall have held an important position in the Coloniai government, 
and who, by distinguished services, shal] have contributed to the found- 
ing of this great and powerful nation.” Services rendered after 1776 
do not entitle tu membership. There is no admission except through 
Colonial ancestry. For farther infurmation write to the secretary, 
Mrs. William B. Reed, No, 825 St. Pani Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Miss H.—A florist, who knows more abont growing plants I thipk 
than any one else in town, tells me that oleanders should be put into 
a light cool cellar tor the winter. No frost should be allowed to reach 
them, The leaves must be carefully watched, that no dust from the 
farnace, the coal-bins, or any other quarter collects upon them, for in 
dust vermin are generated. Therefore should any dust accumulate 
wash it off. You need not water your plants more than once a week. 
I asked how one was to tell when a plant needed water and he told 
me to take the pot in my hand and to knock its sides with my 
knackles. When it sounded hollow, it meant that the earth was dry, 
without safficient moisture to make it adhere to the sides of the pot. 
He was talking of earthen-ware pots remember. 

Put your oleanders out again at the end of April; and you do not 
need to repot your plants oftener than once in two years. On the al- 
ternate years it would be well to use some fertilizer. 

Do you, by-the-way, get attached to your plants? Ido. Sometimes 
I am even inclined to believe that they have a personality as strong as 
that of some people. I have had, for instance, superb palms come 
into my house, and I have seemed to know at once that they never 
meant to adapt themselves to my manner of living. And they never 
have! They were always shivering themselves into brown wieps, or 
drying up, or refusing to grow. And they never would lend themselves 
even in appearance to their surroundings. It was always as though 
they were protesting that certain better places had not been assigned 
them. On the other hand, some plant, almost its duplicate, would, like 
an amiable friend, find contentment anywhere I placed it, and do all in 
its power to make life beautiful forus all. My rabber plant does that. 
I have had it for nine years. I remember the day it came, “A life 
within a life,” the sender wrote, and my faith went out to it. Since 
that day al! the misfortunes which proverbially attend upon the elect 
have attended that plant. It has been blown nearly to pieces on the 
roof, been neglected by care-takers, known frost and chill and drought, 
and yet it has never done anything else but its best to cover every sign 
of affliction by new leaves and branches, and cheerful departure in the 
way of form. I have learned more from it than from many a preacher. 
Then I have a little eword-fern, which all my friends now know. You 
cannot do anything to hurt itsfeelings. It seems to sweeten on adver- 
sity. Writers speak of “‘smiling landscapes,” this little eword-fern is 
like one. Are any of your oleanders as companionable ? 


Mas. J.—I am glad you have asked about your vestibule. It is al- 
ways an important featare of the honse, and too often neglected. In 
some of the old-fashioned houses of town they are as inhospitable as 
the most penurious of old men. Your inclination is to turn and ron 
after you have rung the bell, you feel you have been so ill-received. 
Some are so dusty and shabby. It is as ifan untidy honse-maid with 
spotted apron had opened the door. Se 
are so hot and close, the storm or second door shutti 
and 60 Gans MAA Ede ben Gamen te be camaht adbooen ben 

gasp, and are set to wondering whether there is as little fresh air in 
the parlor, and how long you can stand it, and whether the hosiess and 
her family will not be pale and wilted, like flowers kept too long in 
overheated ball-rooms. I have always had a strong feeling about front 
doors and windows, those parts of a house with which you greet the 
world. They are like the faces of people. It is inexcusable not to 
make them 

Within the last few years in New York and the larger towne archi- 
tects have paid more attention to vestibules. They are recognized, 
however, as being, at best, but places in which the waiting visitor may 
be sheltered from storms, and the house protected when doors are 
opened in inclement weather. Therefore they never present great 

to the designer. Their decoration must be of an unremovable 
kind, for thieves will despoil it. When anything more than the purely 
conventional is attempted, it is generally done by putting narrow win- 
dows on either side of the inner door, and then having flower-pots or 
vases on the window-sills inside, so that the waiting visitor has some- 
thing pretty to look at, while the dishonest passer-by need not feel 
himself assailed by temptation. The best vestibules are finished in 
marble, the architects of the day always being on the lookout for beau- 
tifal varieties. But the conventional vestibule of the better kind has 
a dado of wood, elbow high from the floor, the wall above being pa- 
pered or painted as the taste or pocket-book of the house-owner sug- 
gests. Cartridge-paper is used. Sometimes stamped leather ; some- 
times merely kalsomining is done. The color for yours must depend 
on the color of the house walls ontside, the amount of foliage growing 
near the house, and the color of the halls inside. If your honse is of 
red brick, you do not want a red and white vestibule; your colors 
would be apt to clash. And if your halls are light, you do not want to 
suggest, by a dark vestibale, going through a gloomy outside passage 





ight, and the whole window presents a symmetrical color and de- 


Keep your mantel-pieces simple. You drape yonrs, as yon say; then 
avoid loops and twists, only once in a thousand times could you get 
them right. Study the arrangement of the books and bric-a-brac on 
it carefully. Remember, if the mantel-piece is over an open fire you 
must look at it constantly, and you must be willing to arrange and re- 
arrange it a dozen times until you have the effect you want. A low 
mantel enters into your daily life, and can hold things which are not 
permissible if the shelf is out of reach and is merely a part of the 
architecture of the room. 


GOOD FORM. 


D. D.—Read “ A Modern Wedding,” in Bazar No. 36, and anewer to 
“Ig.” in the same number, but, besides, let me give you a few sugger- 
tions about the December home wedding, which, from your descrip- 
tion, prontises to be a very pretty function. Do not let such a mistake 
be made as would be made if the groom, best man, and ushers wore 
anything but double-breasted black frock-coate, gray trousers, biack 
or fancy waistcoats, white shirt, and white ties; have the house deco- 
rated in the appropriate December dress of evergreens and fire, holly 
and mistletoe, and al) that pertains to the Christmas season. The 
three little flower-girls will be a very pretty feature ; by all means they 
should walk into the room together, hand in hand, with the maid of 
honor walking alone behind; they should group themselves about the 
bride during the ceremony, and if they are dressed in white muslin 
dresses with scarlet ribbons, and perhaps bright red shoes and stock- 
ings, they will go well with the decorations. It will be perfectly proper 
to serve the refreshments, as you suggest, to the guests as they stand 
or sit informally about the parlors and halls, and to the bridal party in 
a room by themselves at a regular sit-down repast which is served in 
courses at a table; the bridal party may, without giving any offence, 
include only those who actually took part in the ceremony, and ex- 
clade all others, even very near relatives of both bride and groom. 
Do not you think that the rooms wil! be dark enough if all the blinds 
and shutters are shut and the shades drawn, withoat using anything 
else to hide the light? It would be awkward to screen the wiudows, 
and I do not think you will find it necessary, if the wedding is to be, 
as'l suggest, a Christmas-time ceremonial. Al) the shades on the light 
and candles should be red, to be in keeping with the other decora- 
tions. 


A. B. C.—Somewhat of a problem confronts you, as I can perfectly 
well understand. You wish the correct form of invitation for the at 
home which will be given to introd a début daughter, but the 
question is, what to do about a young woman, older than the danghter, 
who is practically as mach a member of the family as an older dangh- 
ter would be, and yet is not related to them or legally adopted, and 
whose name is naturally not the same as the family name? I should 
advise having the at home cards read: 





Mrs. William Jay 
day 
At Home 
Saturday, December the third 
from four until seven o'clock. 
121 Hilbarn Avenue. 


Instead of having the name of the other young woman on the card, 
enclose her visiting-card with the invitations. This is the simplest solu- 
tion, for it would read awkwardly to have ber name, different {rom that 
of the mother and daughter, put between theirs on the card. 


CUISINE. 


A Sunsoniser (Newrort).—A “genuine old-fashioned clam-chow- 
der” may be made as follows: Cut half a pound of fat salt pork into 
tiny dice, and fry crisp in a large pot. Remove the bits of pork with 
a skimmer, and fry a large onion, sliced, in the fat left in the bottom 
of the pot. Have ready 12 potatoes, peeled and sliced, and a quart 
of canned tomatoes, and, as the onion browne, turn these in upon it 
and add 2 quarts of water. Stir all together, and season with a liberal 
pinch of cayenne and as much salt as taste demands. Tie up 12 whole 
allspice and 12 whole cloves in a small square of cheese-cloth and drop 
in the pot. Cook slowly, but steadily, three hours and a half, then add 
2 quarts of long clams chopped coarsely, and half a dozen pilot biscuits 
broken in pieces and soaked in milk. Boil for half an hour longer, re- 
move the spice-bag and pour the chowder, smoking hot, into a soup- 
tureen. 

The simplest form of casserole of rice may be prepared by boiling 
acup of rice in a pint of well-seasoned chicken bouillon until tender, 
and until each grain stands separate. When the rice is quite dry make 
a firm mound of it on a platter, wash with the yolk of an egg, sprinkle 
with Parmesan cheese, and brown in a very hot oven. This dish may 

be served with tomato sauce. 

“one properly made, rice-and. h ttes form a delicious 
luncheon entrée. Openacan of mushrooms (the French ) 
several hours before you make the croqnettes, and drain off the liquor. 
Stew them for ten minutes in mutton or chicken stock, drain again, 
and chop. Save the soup-steck, and cook in it half a dozen table- 
spoonfuls of rice. The rice will soak up all the broth, unless there is 
more than is necessary. Add to the soft rice the mushrooms, 2 tea- 
*poonfuls of melted butter, the beaten yolks of 2 eggs, and season with 
pepper and salt. When this paste is thoroughly cold, flour your hands 
and make it into croquettes. Roll these in egg and cracker dust, and 
set them for several hours in the ice-chest before frying in deep fat. 





M. H. anv M. H. R.—The confection known variously as “ fudge,” 
“chocolate fudge,” and “ Vassar fudge” is made in the following 
simple manner: Put in a porcelain-lined saucepan 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar, 4 sections of unsweetened chocolate (broken into bits), 2 
heaping table-spoonfuls of butter, and one cup of milk. Cook all 

, stirring constantly to prevent burning, for twenty minutes. 
At the end of that time dip out a little of the mixture and try it by 
putting it on a cold plate. If it is done it will form a soft yet friable 
paste. Flavor the contents of the sancepan with vanilla, beat hard for 
a few minutes, and turn the “ fudge” into greased candy-pane. Cut 
into sqaares while warm. 

Many persons eat this popular delicacy while still hot, at which time 
it is particularly delicious; but before venturing upon this daring act 
one must be very certain as to the enduring powers of his digestive 
apparatus. 
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ROM present indications, this is to be a winter when 
fur will be very much worn not only in outside gar- 
ments, but for trimmings on house gowns and ball gowns, 
and the furriers are exhibiting many most fascinating 
jackets and wraps, besides no end of things to wear about 
the neck. To choose what is becoming and will at the 
same time be a good investment is decidedly a difficult 
piece of work, and the new names that are given to many 
old furs are extremely puzzling, and tend to confuse the 
would-be purchaser. 

There does not seem to be any law that one kind of fur 
shall be fashionable, but, on the contrary, all kinds are 
permissible. The long-haired qualities and the short- 
haired are used, 
while both are 
often combined. 
The prices of 
some of the hand- 
somest garments 
are very high, 
and, although 
not exorbitant 
when the beauty 
of the fur is con- 
sidered, are quite 
beyond the range 
of an ordinary 
purse. There are, 
however, a great 
many furs at rea- 
sonable prices, 
and particularly 
in the collars, 
collarettes, and 
muffs. 

The fur trim- 
mings used on 
the evening 
gowns are often 
made of the most 
expensive quali- 
ties of fur, but as 
there is not a 
great deal re- 
quired, this does 
not add so much 
to the expense 
as might be 
thought, and 
there are a great 
many kinds of 
cheap furs that 
are effective in 
trimming. On 
very ew of 
the fur-trimmed 
gowns are the 
wide bands used. 
On the contrary, the half-inch band seems to be all-suf- 
ficient, and this because it is put on either side of a velvet 
band and edged with a narrow velvet of contrasting color 
or jet passementerie. On most of the new coats are revers 
and collars of fur, but this fashion does not meet with 
unquestioned approval, as it is rather a better plan to 
have the collar separate from the coat. It can then be 
worn with more than one gown. 





FUR COATS. 

The climate of New York city is a very variable one in 
winter, and consequently a fur coat is neither an abso- 
lute necessity, nor wise purchase for any one who can 
have but one outside 
garment; but there are 
a great many days when 
it is an unspeakable lux- 
ury, and almost every 
woman who can afford 
it provides herself with 
one. As every one 
knows, the price of seal- 
skin has advanced great- 
ly within the last few 
years; but there have 
been and are some won- 
derful bargains to be 
found in seal-skin coats, 
and for prices that are 
not greatly in advance 
of what was asked three 
or four years ago. 

These coats are made 
like the cloth coats that 
are fashionable this 
year. They are made 
in the cutaway style, in 
the three-quarter length, 
and in any number 
of smart little jackets. 
There are also some fur 
blouses to be seén like 
those of last year; but 
these are not so new, 
for the bloused fashion 
was one that was very 
distinctive, and conse- 
quently intended for 
one season. The coats 
all fit tight in the back, 
curve in at the sides, 
but are loose in frout. 
Sometimes the front is 
in blouse effect, and at 
the back are tails; again, 
the fronts only fasten at 
the waist and tury back in wide revers faced with fur of a 
contrasting kind, with satin, or with velvet. The revers 
are of a light cloth. The seal-skin is generally trimmed 
with sable, mink, or chinchilla revers, und there are some 
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coats seen with Persian lamb, though the lighter colored 
furs are preferred to the latter. 

A very smart cutaway coat of seal-skin is odd in ef- 
fect in the front. 
It has an inside 
vest of a dark 
green and white 
brocade, and a 
very narrow band 
of sable where the. 
vest fastens. The 
sleeves are small 
and are absolutely 
untrimmed. The 
tails of the coat are 
not exaggerated- 
ly long, and the 
whole garment is 
most satisfactory. 

Another _ seal- 
skin coat is made 
like a reefer jack- 
et, double-breast- 
ed, and fastened 
with most beauti- 
ful buttons of tur- 
quoise surround. 
ed with rbine- 
stones. This is 
rather longer than 
the jackets of last 
year, but still 
not three-quarter 
length. It has nar- 
row revers; the 
sleeves are coat- 
sleeve shape, with 
a slight fulness at 
the top. None of 
the coat sleeves 
are tight-fitting in 
the fur, but they 
are of course not 
so exaggeratedly 
large as they have been. Any fur coat with large sleeves 
looks hopelessly old-fashioned now. 





PERSIAN-LAMB COATS. 


Persian-lamb coats are as fashionable as last year, but 
the fur used is not of the baby variety as much as it is 
of the rather older animal, which has a more distinct curl 
and is not quite so short. These coats are made like the 
seal-skin ones, in the new patterns of the cut-away, the 
reefer, and also in the blouse. They are exceedingly 
smart—one style in particular, that has shaped revers in 
front edged with sable and a narrow line of cerise-colored 
satin ribbon, put on very full and only about one-sixteenth 
of an inch in width—the baby-ribbon width. These re- 
vers are faced with pale gray cloth with chenille dots of 
the same color. 

Another Persian-lamb coat, somewhat on the same cut 
in the back with square tails, has revers faced with white 
broad-tail fur and edged with narrow sable bands. The 
revers turn back from an inside waistcoat lined with the 
broad-tail fur, and on the outside with a piece of white 
brocade with little figures of red and pink flowers. ‘This 
waistcoat can be worn open or closed—either way look- 
ing extremely smart. The sleeves of both these coats 
are medium size, and are finished without a cuff at the 
wrist. 

Another style of coat bas short tails in the back, and in 
front hangs perfectly square, buttons over double-breast- 
ed, and on the carmed over collar has a band of bias cream- 
white silk finished with an appliqué of guipure lace put 
against the Persian lamb. This putting of white lace 
against Persian lamb is entirely a new thing, and one that 
is only to be attempted by people who can have the trim- 
ming replaced when it is soiled, as.it will be after being 
worn two or three times. 

There are some coats long enough to reach to the hem 
of the skirt, made on the ulster plan, but these are only 
for driving coats, and are not nl style for anything else. 


FUR CAPES AND COLLARS. 


Year before last it was definitely stated that the fashion 
of wearing collars and capes trimmed with the tails of 
animals was old-fashioned. The statement, apparently, 
was incorrect, for this year, as well as last year, there are 
just as many—in fact, more capes and collars trimmed 
with animal tails than ever before. Some of the capes are 
very long, quite narrow, and cut on the new half-circular 
plan, trimmed with a ruffle of the same fur or else bor- 
dered with tails all around. The short capes are all 
trimmed with the tails, particularly if made in mink or 
sable; while as for the neck-pieces, as ~~ are called—the 
short collarettes and the boas—they are all finished at the 
throat with tails—the more the better, apparently. The new 
fur wraps are very smart, if nét always becoming, but they 
seem better suited to carriage wear than for walking cos- 
tumes. They must reach below the waist, be cut on the 
half-circular plan just mentioned, and trimmed with the 
fur ruffles. The flaring Medici collar is used on all of 
them, and at the throat the coat fastens tight together, 
and there is generally a cravat of white lace, which is 
tied in a bow and has long ends that fall below the wrap. 

There are little pointed cape collars of all the different 
kinds of fur, but these do not reach below the top of the 
sleeves. The idea seems to be in sharp contrast to last 
year, when thé style was to have everything as broad as 
possible across the shoulders. Sable, mink, seal-skin, Per- 
sian lamb are all used in these capes, while for evening 
wear ermine is greatly in favor. 

The boas and the stoles with pointed cape in the back 
and long square ends in front are very much used. Bear 
is a favorite fur for these garments. Alaska sable is also 
fashionable, while the blue fox and the silver fox are as 
much favorites as ever. 


MUFFS. 


Almost all the muffs this season are larger, much larger 
than those carried last year. Many of them are perfectly 
plain ; others are fanciful, and there are still others made 
of velvet combined with fur that are most elaborately gotten 
up, trimmed with ribbon and lace. These last arc smaller, 
and are supposed to match the costume with which they 
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are carried. A new fad, but one that has hardly as yet 
received general approval, is the head and the tail of the 
animal both on the muff. For instance, with a gray squir- 
rel or a blue fox, the head of the fox will be at one side, 
the muff being supposed to represent the body, while the 
tail hangs down at the other side. Of course it shows the 
fur to great advantage, but is a little exaggerated. 

The red fox is one of the new fads, and is much less ex- 
pensive than almost anything else. In the sable, chin- 
chilla, beaver, otter, and bear all the muffs are very large, 
and are really too cumbersome to be very comfortable to 
carry. They will necessitate the wearing of muff chains 
more than ever. 


FUR-TRIMMED HATS. 


There are a great many hats shown that have trimmings 
of fur, and some few turbans made entirely of fur. The 
smartest of all the hats yet exhibited is the model of white 
cloth embroidered in white and gold, and with the brim 
turned over and faced with sable. Directly in front of 
this hat are two stiff wings of white and two sable tails. 
Of course this would not be suitable for ordinary wear, 
but with an elaborate reception costume would not look 
out of place. Some of the small turbans have the brim 
faced with fur instead of velvet, but it is rather early to 
invest in a fur-trimmed bat; and the same objection is 
raised to the fur as to the velvet against the forehead—that 
it makes the forehead perspire, and straightens out any ar- 
tificial curls or waves. Some of the milliners say that the 
hats for the winter will be made with fur crowns and 
brims of velvet, or even of chiffon. This combining fur 
and chiffon is very eccentric, but none the less effective: 
and a fascinating hat with a sable crown has a brim made 
of rosettes of satin-finished chiffon, and at the left side a 
bow of satin chiffon and two sable tails, and the effect is 
all that could be desired. The few picture-hats as yet ex- 
hibited are in two shades of velvet with long sweeping 
ostrich plumes. They are decidedly smaller than last 
reason, and, while eccentric, are quieter in appearance. 
The smartest are in the two or more shades of brown, and 
the natural ostrich tips are used as trimming. None of 
these large hats can be worn without some neck-wear to 
match or to correspond. Fluffy boas of chiffon, feathers, 
lace, or tulle are absolutely necessary, or otherwise the 
picture-hats will be altogether too trying. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


See illustrations on page 972. 


iv has been said many times, and truthfully, that of all 
civilized and semi-civilized regions of the globe, the 
Philippine Islands have been most neglected by travellers 
and writers. The reason for this is, no doubt, thut this 
group of islands is off the regular route followed by the 
globe-trotter, and the Spanish masters of the country have 
never offered much Ae meena to either business men or 
sight-seers to visit them. Until recently there were no 
hotels in Manila or any of the other Philippine cities, and 
the little Spanish passenger-steamers that ply between 
Hong-kong and the archipelago are such miserable little 
craft that they offered no inducement to the traveller 
Thus, until Dewey entered Manila Bay last May, most of 
the world’s knowledge of Manila and the Philippines came 
from sea-captains, traders, business men of the islands, 
and one or two scientists who had explored the islands to 
study the fauna and flora and minerals of the group. 

The entire archipelago, consisting of from five hundred 
to two thousand islands, according to different estimates, 
has ap area of some 114,000 square miles, which is about 
three times the area of Cuba and Puerto Rico, or about 
equal to that of the New England States, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland. The island of Mindanao, south 
ernmost of the group, is itself equal in area to Cuba 
Hardly more than a quarter of this estimated area of the 
entire archipelago is capable of cultivation, on account of 
the volcanic nature of the soil; but such as is unarable is 
valuable for its wealth of mineralsand timber. The island 
of Luzon, on which the capital city of Manila is situated, 
is the best known of the group to-day; and as soon as the 
American troops shall have restored order, and the Ameri- 
can government shall have been established, business will 
thrive, and Manila become a city of wealth and importance. 
It has at present a population of about 300,000 souls. This 
consists of Spaniards, who are all officials, either in the 
civil government or in the army and navy, and who 
come to the islands to remain for a few years only, and 
return home rich; of Filipinos, the natives, many of 
whom are rich; but of late they have been so persecuted 
by the Spanish that little property stands in their name. 
The rest of Manila’s population is made up of Chinese 
coolies, Malays, and: half-breeds. The Filipino women 
are, many of them, pretty, and the men, when educated, 
show considerable ability for business and progressive ef- 
fort. They have had little opportunity for this, however, 
on account of the oppressive cruelty of the ruling classes. 
The Spanish authorities have not even hesitated in attack- 
ing the native women, in their efforts to keep the natives 
down, and many of these were released from prison afier 
the capture of Manila by the Americans. One of our il- 
lustrations shows a group of seventeen women in the Bi 
libio prison; they were incarcerated by the Spanish for 
the alleged offence of ‘resisting the armed forces of 
Spain”! One woman in this group bas been in prison for 
niné years. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
islands have been in an almost constant state of rebellion 
for the past thirty years or more. 

The natives of the southern islands are almost al] Malay 
Mohammedans—a fierce race, largely pirates—and these 
have most successfully resisted Spanish attacks. Some 
portions of the southern archipelago have never been con- 
—— and they have probably killed more Spanish sol- 

iers than the Spanish have killed of natives. 

The natives of Luzon are of a milder type. Having 
lived close to the Spaniards for a long time they have 
become well civilized, and in many respects they are of 
better clay than the European. They are extremely fond 
of music. There are countless street bands in Manila and 
in the other cities of the islands. They wander about, 
discoursing very good music to the lazy inhabitants, who 
would much rather listen and watch a street procession 
than work in the hemp or tobacco fields. But this might 
be said of most tropical races, especially of any that bas 
come in contact with the Gemieed. 


























YELLOW SILK OR SATIN OPERA CLOAK 





F there are girls who think that it is necessary to be 

decked out in expensive silks and satin brocades to 
look well, they are much mistaken. Extravagance in 
evening dress is being very much cried down by many 
of the young women of the present day, and they are all 
trying to Invent ways and means to reduce the amount 
of money they have to spend on their evening costumes. 
One girl among this number of sensible young people has 
issued invitations for a ‘‘ paper-flower dance.” She lives 
in the country. But some of the best and cleverest ideas 
come from girls who live in the country, as they have 
to use their own brains and ingenuity more than city girls 
do to invent novel and original forms of amusement. 

The invitations to this dance are printed on pale cream- 
colored crinkly paper, and they request each guest to come 
to an informa! dance, the girls dressed as flowers, and the 
me” with boutonniéres denoting the flower they represent. 
There are possibilities beyond all conception in this idea 
of the girls having their gowns made of paper to portray 
flowers. The originator of the dance has combined a 
lovely gown. She will be dressed as a bridal bouquet, and 
will wear a short white skirt, which will be entirely cov- 
ered with sprays of lilies-of-the-valley and white orchids. 
Her bodice will be trimmed with a fringe all about the 
neck, composed of lilies-of-the-valley, and on the left 
shoulder she will wear a bunch of orchids. Another girl 
is going as a bunch of roses. Her gown will be pink, 
and will be decorated with exquisite American Beauties 
and maidenhair fern—of course all made of paper. _ Still 
another, who is a dark beauty, has decided upon a black 
paper gown, with skirt and bodice profusely trimmed 
with fleld-poppies of that brilliant red which is so becom- 
ing to brunettes 

Small flowers, either in bunches, sprays, or singly. will 
be worn as head ornaments, and there is universal delight 
and pleasure among all the girls who have been asked to 
this flower dance in the creation and arrangement of their 
pretty floral costumes, which will startle their friends into 
acclamations of approval and surprise, such as, ‘‘Oh, 
Molly, how perfectly lovely you do look! Did you make 
your dress yourself? It is simply sweet!” At ten o'clock 
there is to be a small cotillon—only about twenty-five 
couples—and all the favors which are being made by the 
girls themselves will be of paper, as well as their gowns. 
There have been Dolly Varden parties, calico balls, dances 
where the men and girls dressed as house-maids and men 
servants, but this clever little country girl from New 
Jersey declares that no one in this region has ever given a 
** paper-flower dance” before. 


Every year brings more practical and clever ideas into 
the girls’ heads about ‘doing up the house,” as one young 
woman called it the other day. They do not wait now 
for painters and plasterers, polishers or decorators, to do 
the work, but they just go ahead and do it themselves. 
A certain Mrs. X, who lives in a very fashionable part of 
New York, was very much surprised at her daughter the 
other day, when discussing with her the renovating of 
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the ne in the drawing and dining roc ms, and they 
were calculating — how much it would cost. “ Don't 
send for the man. t me do it, won’t you?” Consent was 
no sooner given than this energetic young woman went to 
the paint-shop, and had her paints mixed as she directed. 
Of course she consulted first the color scheme of both the 
rooms, so as to have her fireplaces to correspond. 


As the furniture and hangings were in a pale shade of 
canary yellow, of gold-flowered brocade design, she de- 
cided to paint the hideous old marble mantels, which she 
always assured her mother looked like tombstones, in the 
same color. In putting her paint on she found she had 
to give at least three coats. She streaked it darker in 
some places than in others, which gave a sort of marble- 
ized effect, and when finished the result was most satis- 
factory. Then with some bronze paint she tackled the 
fireplaces, giving them also several coats, and finishing 
off with a thin coat of blue wash, which gave just the 
right tinge. They turned out beautifully, and both man- 
tel-pieces and fireplaces are the admiration of her family 
and friends. In the dining-room, where dark green was 
the predominant color, this clever girl used green paint of 
a very pale shade, and she put it on in the same way as 
she did in the drawing-room. The fireplace she bronzed 
also in the same way, but using a darker shade of bronze 
paint, which gave it a more coppery shade. After all was 
done she exclaimed: ‘‘ Now you would never know the 
old things! And the whole cost has only been a few dol- 
lars and a pair of badly stained hands.” 


A letter just received by one of the girls from Paris 
tells of the most marvellous “ nouveautés” in the way of 
stockings. Not stockings to be worn in the street, or in 
the daytime at all, in fact, but stockings to be worn with 
slippers in the evening only. They are of silk or lisle- 
thread, and very much open-worked over the ankle and 
instep. Sewed on, running lengthwise, are spangles and 
beads, which graduate in size from the slipper-top to the 
end of the open- work, the largest at the bottom, the 
smallest at the top. They are very expensive, costing, 
even in Paris, from six to ten dollars a pair. The span- 
gles and beads are generally in silver or gilt, but can be 
in colors as well, to correspond with the color of the gown 
they are worn with. Black stockings look the best when 
spangled, but they come also in all pale shades, and even 
in bright red. 


** One of the best things about these beautiful stockin 
is,” this girl writes from Paris, ‘‘that for just about half 
what they are selling them at the modistes and in the 
shops you can make them yourself.” It cannot be 
difficult to sew the spangles on, and certainly the effect 
must be lovely. Girls who want to look chic this winter 
would better take the hint and get to work spangling. 
What with painting their gowns, sewing spangles on 
their stockings, and decorating their mantel-pieces, the 
girls will have a busy time this winter if they want to be 
ornamental by learning to be useful. 


Sales and fairs are on the tapis again. Some of the 
girls hate them and some love them, and it is very certain 
that men deprecate them. But what difference does it 
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make who likes or dislikes them? They are always bein 
planned and arranged, and if they are for a good | 
worthy cause every one should try and help them as gen- 
erously as possible. There will very shortly be given in 
New York a rather unique and uncommon sale, which 
has been organized by a number of girls whose sympathies 
have been aroused by the suffering and want of some of 
the families of the poor fellows who have lost their lives 
through fever during and since the war. 

This will be an apron sale. There will be nothing 
but aprons to sell. Aprons on all the tables — nurses’ 
aprons, of sheer white lawn, with tucks and embroidery; 
cooks’ aprons of checked ginghams, blue and white, and 
brown and white; cooking-aprons for the mistress of 
the house, for the Saturday morning cake-baking, made 
of plain ginghams, with large bibs, and edged with nar- 
row white trimming; aprons for men cooks, or chefs, and 
for butchers and grocers as well; and children’s aprons of 
all kinds and descriptions, and for children of all ages 
and classes. Besides all this array of aprons the girls are 
making overalls, of dark blue denim, for both girls and 
boys, and eae are sure these will sell fast, as they have 
been so popular the last year or two. Plenty of money 
should be made at this apron sale, as the prices are to be 
very low, and the cause is undoubtedly a good one. 

Epira LAWRENCE. 


EVENING GOWNS AND CLOAKS. 


NE of the novelties of the season is the cloth with 
( polka dots of chenille. A smart little gown of this 
cloth in light gra is made with circular skirt, with a 
band of plain cloth put on for the flounce. The body of 
the waist is of dotted cloth, open in front to show a vest 
and yoke in chemisette shape of the plain cloth laid in 
flat tucks. The odd part of the waist consists of a fichu, 
which starts from the side seams, crosses at the belt in 
front and at the back ends in a long sash; there are epau- 
lettes of the cloth edged with a narrow ruffle of ribbon 
the same shade as the gown, and this ruffle edges the 
fichu. The sleeves are of the dotted material with bands 
of tucks. 

A simple but effective evening gown from McCreery 
& Co. is of mousseline de soie, a pale shade of green. 
The skirt is cut in demi-train and hangs in tiny pleats 
at the side and at the back, the pleats caught down 
part way on the skirt. The front of the skirt is of em- 
broidered mousseline de soie of the same shade of green. 
The waist is of the plain green, in surplice folds, and cut 
in V shape; but over the mousseline de soie is an over- 
dress of white lace that entirely covers the back and sides 
of the waist, and on the front of the skirt-is laid-in a flat 
panel on either side of the front breadth. This lace panel 
or flounce is cleverly arranged so that it is narrow at the 
waist and gradually broadens out at the foot of the skirt. 
Just below the left shoulder on the waist is a spray of 
deep yellow roses. There are no sleeves to the gown, but 
the folds of the mousseline de soie covered with the lace 
forms bands over the shoulder. 

The princesse effect is noticeable in a gown of accordion- 
pleated black mousseline de soie that is fitted to perfec- 
tion over an under-gown of black satin. The waist and 
skirt are made in one, and the trimming consists of bands 
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OPERA CLOAK. 


of jet embroidery put on at equal distances apart, taper- 
ing in at the waist-line and extending part way down the 
skirt. The waist is square in cut, trimmed with «a full 
ruche of black mousseline de soie around the low-cut 
shoulders. A band of the mousseline de soie ruchings 
goes over the shoulders, with a smaller band at the upper 
part of the arm. The effect of this can be lightened by 
using more jet in the straps over the shoulders or by put- 
ting a jet fringe across the front and back of the waist. 
But where the severe effect is becoming, it is best to make 
no change in the gown that is illustrated. 

Gowns of painted and embroidered mousseline de soie 
are among this season’s fashions. They are often most 
elaborately made and trimmed, but in many instances are 
quite plain, with only the embroidery or painting as trim- 
ming. A very dainty gown of hand-painted mousseline 
de soie is of a very pale heliotrope, with a design in 
deeper heliotrope flowers and green leaves, and the design 
is so arranged that it looks as though it were trimming 
the skirt on the lines of the circular flounces. The body 
of the waist is tight-fitting, but is covered back and front 
with a V-shaped point of white lace. The sleeves con- 
sist of bands across the shoulders made of full puffs of 
plain mousseline de soie of the same color as the rest of 
the gown. The belt is a very narrow deep purple vel- 
vet ribbon, and is fastened at the back with a rhinestone 
buckle. 

An effective opera cloak is of a pale yellow ribbed silk, 
is trimmed with a flounce of pleated satin, bordered with 
white fur, and covered with a flounce of white lace headed 
by another band of fur. The collar is high and flaring, 
and is faced with white ostrich tips edged with fur. The 
entire garment is lined with yellow satin interlined with 
wool wadding. It is a most exquisite and becoming gar- 
ment, and possesses considerable warmth, while it is still 
very light in weight. 

Another style of opera cloak is made of light wool or 
velvet, and trimmed with lace, slashed in long points to 
show an underlining of mousseline de soie covered with 
lace. One of these cloaks is made of a light shade of 
turquoise-blue velvet—the mirror velvet; it fits close over 
the shoulder and hangs in straight lines, and where the 
cloak is slashed it shows white mousseline de soie covered 
with white lace. There is a deep cape-collar in the back 
that has long ends falling to the hem of the cloak, quite 
in the stole shape. Attached to this cape is a high flaring 
collar of the blue velvet faced with white lace, that fastens 
tight at the throat, and is most becoming in the shape. 


“DINNA WEAR AND DINNA WEARY.,” 


se ae down your work, Emily. I want to talk with 
you.” 

ne a listen just as well while I work, Aunt Margaret,” 
answered little Mrs. Stewart. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Bascom, smiling; ‘‘but lay it 
down anyway. You have sewed long enough.” 

* But I love to sew,” urged Mrs. Stewart, ‘‘ and I real- 
ly cannot stop, auntie; it is four o'clock, and to-morrow 
is Sunday, and I must finish this dress for Helen.” 

‘That is the very reason why I want you to lay it 
down, my dear,” said her aunt. ‘“ You keep yourself 
at high-pressure all the time. Now I wish you would 
— me two or three things before I go; and one of 
them—” 
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“Is not to give up making my children’s clothes, 
please,” interrupted Mrs. Stewart. “I pride myself on 
the children’s clothes; and, besides, I cannot do it. Tom 
could not afford it.” 

“No, dear; I do not ask that, but only to change your 
manner of working. If Iam not mistaken, you have said 
to yourself now: ie is four o'clock, and I have six button- 
holes left; I can do them in thirty minutes easily. Then 
half an hour with the children, and Tom will be home.’ 
And so each half-hour of the day is disposed of. More 
than that, as soon as you say five minutes for each 
button-hole your thread begins to knot and your cheeks 
to flush. You are nervously at the highest pitch. One 
button-hole steals half_a minute from the next, and you 
know it, and by the time they are all done you are tired 
out.” 

“How did a know?” asked Mrs. Stewart, laughing a 
little nervously. 

**And if,” continued Aunt Margaret, looking intently 
down the street and taking no notice of the question— 
**and if Mrs. Mason comes to call, as it is borne in upon 
me she intends doing, your hospitable greeting is just a 
little chilled because you are wondering when, between 
her departure and bedtime, you can make up the half- 
hour she will stay.” 

“ Well,” quoted Mrs: Stewart, as she rose to welcome 
the visitor, who had turned in at the gate, as Mrs. Bascom 
anticipated, ‘it’s all true as leather. What can we do 
about it?” 

It was nine o’clock before the two ladies were ready for 
another talk. The children were asleep, the clean Sun- 
day garments laid out ready for the next morning, and 
aunt and niece, with Mr. Stewart, were enjoying the 
soft summer breeze and clear moonlight from the broad 
porch. 

““You are thinking that if you don’t go in soon those 
button-holes won't be done,” said Mrs. m. 

** Aunt Margaret, you’re a mind-reader!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stewart. “I really should go in this minute.” 

** No mind-reader, dear,” smiled her aunt; ‘‘ but I have 
been a busy mother on a Saturday night. Tom,” turn- 
ing to Mr. Stewart, ‘‘if you are going to look over those 
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papers for me, suppose you do it now. 
a. 

“Very neatly dismissed,” laughed Tom. 
I can, since I’m in the way here.” 

“I really should go in,” repeated Mrs. Stewart, follow- 
ing her husband with her eyes. 

**Helen has another dress, I suppose,” said her aunt. 

** Why, yes, of course,” admitted Helen’s mother. ‘‘She 
has the dress she wore last Sabbath; but—well,” with a 
little embarrassed laugh, ‘‘I suppose I just want to feel 
that it’s done with the end of the week. It’s my ‘stint,’ 
you know. I try to be very methodical,” she went on; 
“I never would get through if I didn’t; and I seldom 
carry my work from one week to another.” 

** And do you get through?” inquired her aunt. 

“Why, no; not in the way you mean. I've heard of 
people who do, but I never can. I visited the Trains 
once a whole winter, and they had shirt month and bed- 
linen month and all that, and did it, too; but 1 can’t, try 
as hard as I may....1 know I didn’t waste a minute 
either,” she went on, after a moment’s silence. ‘Do you 
remember, in Common-sense in the Household, how the won- 
derful girl accomplished such marvels of embroidery in 
the ‘betweenities’? Even with filling in all the between- 
ities, auntie”"— her eyes were shining with a suspicion of 
tears— ‘‘I cannot get through things.” 

**If you could, dear, you would be through with time, 
and in eternity,” replied Mrs, Bascom, tenderly. ‘ And 
now I want to say two or three things, because you are 
in a fair way to make my mistakes all over again. But 
do not think, dear, that t do not appreciate your clever 
housekeeping and your charming way with the children. 
I want you to know that I think you exceptional in both. 
But you are making a mistake, and are wearing yourself 
out,” 

‘**But what can I do, auntie? There is just so much to 
be done, and I am the only one to do it. Really I dor” 
mean to exact too much of myself. I am not all tLe 
time tucking and ruffling myself sick, and our table is 
very plain.” 

“Yes, I admit you are very careful and judicious, 


I must pack them 


**T suppose 
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But are you not a trifle too methodical? You are ready 
to say you could never get on if you hadn’t method; and 
that’s true. But let us see. You have, of course, laid 
out so much work for each day. . Probably when you 
rise on Monday morning the week’s work is planned and 
calculated to a minute. So much for Monday, Tuesday 
for this, and so on; and you begin the rush with all the 
zest furnished by your Sabbath rest. Things must be 
done at such a time, and they are. So one week and two 
go by very well. Then comes one of your terrible head- 
aches; you lie by for a while, and start in again.” 

“* Ah,” sighed Mrs. Stewart, ‘‘ those headaches! I can- 
not understand them.” 

**T can,” said her aunt. 

“And what did you do?” 

**Just what I want you to try, and this is one of the 
two things I want to say before I go. Stop working 
under pressure. When you begin on a piece of sewing 
have no definite thought of its completion. Just as soon 
as you find yourself saying, ‘I can finish this in an hour,’ 
or ‘in half an hour,’ lay it aside and take another. You 
will find it hard at first, but will accomplish just as much 
in the end, and avoid the nervous strain which brings on 
those headaches; and after a while you will find your- 
self applying the same principle to your other duties, in 
a measure. The result will be more rest of body and 
mind.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Mrs. Stewart, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Now what is the other thing?” 

‘The other is akin to it,” replied her aunt. ‘‘It is to 
take a short time each day, say fifteen minutes—” 

‘*Not for a nap,” broke in Mrs. Stewart. ‘‘ Don’t sa 
fora nap. I never can sleep in the daytime, and I don't 
need a nap.” 

** But that is what I do say,” said Mrs, Bascom. ‘‘ Fif- 
teen minutes for a nap, or at least a rest alone on your 
bed, with every one shut out.” 

**T never could do it,” said Mrs. Stewart, decidedly. ‘I 
haven't time, and I don’t need it; and, besides, you forget 
that I have no nurse. What would become of the chil- 
dren?” 

“Those arguments are very familiar,” answered Mrs, 
Bascom. ‘‘I wore them out myself, till I learned better. 
I shall have to tell you what taught me the lesson. Years 
ago, when my two eldest girls were in the nursery, I took 
them on a visit to my mother. It was quite an undertak- 
ing, even with the help of my young sisters. With four 
grandparents, and uncles and aunts and dear old friends 
scattered about the town, visiting clothes and visiting 
manners were the order of every day, and it was a weary 
though delightful task to give each friend the desired at 
tention. Vacation over, I went home, completely worn out 
with my summer. After my train had started I discov- 
ered opposite me a little German lady whom I remember- 
ed as the mother of a large family of children—ten or 
twelve, I am sure, with one and two years between them. 
She recognized me, and came over to shake hands. She 
was as fresh in color as a girl, her hair without a touch of 
gray, her face without a wrinkle; and she felt, I am sure, 
as she certainly looked, far younger than I. Indeed, I felt 
older than I do now, tired and dragged out and spiritless. 
So I asked her, finally: 


“T used to have just such.” 


” 
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“*How do you keep so fresh and young 
with all your great family? 

“She looked at me a moment, and then 
laughed her merry little laugh, ‘ You see,’ 
I haf my von little naps.’ 

Your what?’ [ asked, puzzled to under 
stand her 
My von little naps,’ she repeated. 
‘Bat tell me, 1 do not understand,’ I 
said 
Vy she said, in her pretty broken 
English,‘ aboud twelf o'clock, or maybe von 

r maybe two, as you like it besser, I takes 
de baby, vichever iss de baby, and I goes to 
de room and takes my naps.’ 

But if the baby won't sleep at that time?’ 
I objected 
She shrugged her shoulders, ‘ Oh, he sleep 
ill right 


she & sil, 


so;' 


while the baby sleeps,’ I went on 
I vill haf my naps,’ was her smiling 
answetl 
but,’ 


I urged, ‘supposing something 
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a child’s attention, without which nothing 
can be accomplished. To fully possess that 
attention is the first battle, but it can hardly 
be called training; it is more the preparation 
for training. The little child who disobeys 
deliberately, after evidently holding the mat- 
ter in mind, and of self-choice deciding to 
disobey, is already in an attentive condition, 
and more hopefully ready to be led further 
than the less mentally active child whose 
disobedience is of thoughtlessness or impulse 
only 

Before a child can be trained intelli- 
gently it has to be roused to the point of 
realization that it must make a deliberate 
choice, and when by one means or another a 
child's attention is thus roused to recogniz- 
ing some fixed line between right and wrong, 


| then whether it decides to step over that line 
But there are so many things to do | 


| personal development, 


h ippens to the other children while you and 


the baby are asleep? 
Then she did stare at me 


There could not noting happen to dose | 


children vorse dan I not get my yon little 
naps,’ she said, indignantly 
Igaveitup. This closed the argument 
And let it close ours, dear. You must go to 
If Ll have said one word to persuade 
you to rest first and to get out of the slavery 
of getting things done, I shall be glad.” 
* But it puts an end to my methodical 


bed 


housekeeping,” said Mrs. Stewart, sorrow 
fully 
“Not at all. Have all the method you 


can, but don’t let things drive you.” 

I am half inclined to try it, if it will cure 
my headaches. You're a good preacher, 
auntie. You should advertise your head 
ache medicine broadcast.” 

‘Tt is nothing new, my dear. I imagine 
this is just what my old Scotch grandmother 
meant when she used to say to us girls,‘ Dinna 
wear and dinna weary.’ But I hadn't the 
sense to try it then.” 

CLARISSA SERGEANT. 


A WANGHEE HOOK, 


( NE of the most useful adjuncts to the 
for clothes. The inexpensive ‘‘ wanghee” 
cane, 80 popular during recent summers, 
makes a very unique hook. The cane may 
be sawed off a foot from the handle, and then 
nailed reversely to the frame of a door or 
the wall of a closet. The large sweep of the 
curved handle makes the hook a very roomy 
one, especially adapted for towels in use. 
The remaining portion of the cane can be 
swung across the wash-stand for the ac- 
commodation of wash-cloths 

Any broken or cast-aside cane may be re- 
stored to usefulness in this manner, but 
these light bamboo stieks are most service- 
able where the articles hung on them are 
apt to be wet. When the tip of the cane is 
ornamented with silver or horn, the hook 
becomes decorative as well as useful. 


NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 


jw are some topics that never grow 
threadbare, because they are so wholly 
dependent on individual bias that discussion 
and even abstract decision cannot influence 
them very seriously. When it comes to the 
application of real issues in real life, each 
individual works out a salvatioa, by which 
he himself swears. One of these questions 
is the training of children; and with all the 
knowledge that books and theories can teach 
behind him, the child-trainer will still stand 
utterly nonplussed before a little atom that 
overthrows all theory by some marked de- 
parture from rule, showing an individuality 
that any sane mind must delight in, but 
proving also that here is a new problem to 
deal with. Quite as often the individual 
twist is with the one who trains. Some lit- 
tle limitation, or it may be some over-devel- 
opment of the trainer, stands in the way of 
the direct communication which should be 
between the child and the one working upon 
the child's nature. Then theories must be 
swung aside utterly, or be so modified that 
they are not like the text-books at all. In 
most of the text-books to-day, for instance, 
there is a marked disapproval of physical 
punishment for children. To spare the 
rod is no longer considered spoiling the 
child 

In the place of physical punishment is set 
the pressure of moral influence, this process 
of training being now considered more nat- 
ural and simple, though requiring far more 
time and patience and resourcefulness, than 
the old idea of ‘‘a whipping and be done 
with it.” The use of moral force seems, on 
its face, undoubtedly a step in progress, and 
a more civilized method of dealing with a 
child's nature than conquering by physical 
pain. It is training by the mind and heart 
rather than through the body, and the pro- 
cess of building up of mind and heart is a 
part of the work, and therefore a constant 
gain and development goes on, while appeal 
through the bady is a more or less restrictive 
method—the first being, in a word, training 
by construction, the other by destruction. 

But there is one element, one pivotal ele- 
ment, that has to be first considered in either 
method, and that is the necessary gaining of 


dressing-room or bath-room is a hook | 








| when you ery, and she'll let us go. 








or not is an unimportant item in the child's 
That it has risen to 
the plane of any decision in life, that it is 
able to consciously disobey, is, or ought to 
be, merely a hopeful token to the child's 
trainer that there is now a foothold upon 
which to stand, and a platform from which 
discipline may be taught. It is just here 
that moral training may really be said to 
begin, and a little later such penalties be im- 
posed for wrong-doing that the child prefers 
of choice to stay on the right side. This 
initial power of gaining a child’s attention 
is where individuality in the parent seems 
to show perhaps more forcibly than at any 
other time. It seems almost as if at this 
early date the relation between parent and 
child adjusted itself into that shape which it 
will ever after hold. There are children of 
most conscientious parents who develop in 
body year after year; yet, watching them, it 
would be impossible to assert that their at- 
tention had ever been caught by the par- 
ents 

There is in such families no definite line 
drawn between right and wrong, and pun- 
ishment falls or does not fall in an undeter- 
mined kind of way that makes it impossible 
for the children to formulate any code of 
deliberate choice between right and wrong. 
There is always the chance of begging off 
or of parental inattention; or if a line be 
drawn at all, it is in slovenly confusing scal- 
lops. When a child does wrong it should 
have no chance of excuse in slovenly rules 
or half-given orders. There should be a 
clean-cut choice between right and wrong for 
the child to live by. There is nothing that 
children recognize more quickly and acutely 
than a laxness of attention to them and their 
training. The following conversation, over- 
heard in a nursery run on these lines, might 
have taken place in every nursery of like 
character. 

**Mamma,” whimpered the little girl of 
the family—“ mamma says we can’t go out.” 
** Did you beg her?” asked the older boy. 

** Yes, | begged.” 

“Did you ery?” 

** Yes.” 

“Did you shake your frame and ery? 
You go back there and shake your frame 
She al- 
ways does.” 

How was a parent like this to control her 
children short of physical pain? They had 
no respect for her moral force. probably for 
the best of reasons, and in all probability 
there was no actual power in the poor wo- 
man to produce any secretion of moral force 
from any part of her nature. Whipping and 
physical fear in such a home must be the 
one solution by which to gain even a tem- 
porary attention and obedience. Momentary 
obedience and momentary attention a whip- 
ping will undoubtedly gain from almost ev- 
ery child of any age, but it can be only a 
temporary advantage that is won. When 
there is a disastrous lack of moral force in 
the trainer something must replace that lack, 
not only in an emergency, but also in the 
first efforts to gain the awakening attention, 
and that something is generally physical 
fear. No better substitute seems to have yet 
been invented. Desperate conditions call for 
desperate remedies, and it is not possible to 
blame the unfortunate head of a family who, 
having no moral stamina, falls back per- 
force on her physical prowess. Who shall 
judge her harshly? Only, in passing leni- 
ently on, let us not admit for a moment that 
there is any actual control or training pres- 
ent where force and pain alone give a mo- 
mentary victory. Such victories cannot teach 





that habit of fearless and instaut attention | 


which should be the involuntary tribute of 


every child to the one in authority over | 


it. 

But the case quoted above is extreme. 
There are any number of parents who pun- 
ish their children physically of selection, and 
because they feel the suffering of physical 
pain is of benefit; and feeling this, they fulfil 
what they feel their duty, however painful 
to themselves be the performance. The 
chances are that the moral force of these 
parents would be all-sufficient to take the 
place of bodily force, and if in the end they 
are able to point to their children as well- 
trained, fine products of their method, they 
would in all likelihood have been equally 
able to point to them, and with a greater 
pride perbaps, had the training been by mor- 
al power alone. A father of a large family 
—all well-trained, well-bred men and women 
now—said always that his determination 
was from the beginning to have order in his 
home at any price. If it proved impossible 
for him to gain the children’s respectful at- 
tention by his own force.of will, then-he 





should undoubtedly call in his force of body, 
but it would be wiih a.sense of personal fail- 
ure in a part of himself on which he hoped 
he might rely. It is hardly needful to say 
that his hope was never in any way disap- 
pointed, 

“TI found,” be would say, ‘that a stern 
word or a firm grasp of the arm, with cour- 
age back of it, meant just as much to any of 
my children as a whipping. It said the same 
thing, in fact. If my courage had failed, 
then the whipping would have had to come; 
but I realized that the alternative lay with 
me, and courage never did fail me.” That 
kindly inflexible courage back of the sim- 

lest act of censure, what a power it is! It 
is that which may compel a child’s attention 
in the first place, that which holds it later, 
that which makes it know a law is a law, 
and that, too, which gives to childhood a rest- 
ful sense of power and security of rule with- 
out unwholesome fear. M. 8S. B. 


HELPING ANOTHER. 


HERE is one sure thing, weak people 

cannot help others to be strong any 
more than a blind. man can show a blind 
man the way to walk, the result being that 
2 usually both fall into a ditch. 

Je cannot show another the right way 
until we have learned the right way for our- 
selves, or hold up another by our strength 
until we have learned to stand up ourselves 
and alone. 

And yet some hearts always hold this pas- 
sionate longing to do something to help 
others, even while they are weak and help- 
less themselves; and the longing often means 
that we will be taught to help ourselves first, 
and through that teaching find the best Ww 
to help other people out of a like pit. e 
break out of our dungeon, perhaps, after a 
long and terrible experience in it, and the 
way we have opened’ out becomes a road 
for feet less strong or resolute. So we help 
others by breaking the way for them. 

After all, the contemptible selfishness is 
not“ to work out our own salvation,” but t 
be satisfied with doing it. To work out our 
own salvation is not an end, but a means. 
Our real work comes when we bave learned 
how to do it. . 





ADVICE TO Motners.—Mrs, W InsLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syaur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays ail pain, 
pe colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 

v. 


INFANT HEALTH. 

INQUIRIES ompted the publication of “In- 
fant Health” in pamphiet form, by the N. Y. Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. ¥ 
value led to an elaborate edition. 
tion.—{ Adv.] 
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LADY CURZON 


Vice-Empress of India 


will sip the Pure, Fragrant, 
and Delicious Teas of Ceylon 
and India, which are appeal- 
ing so successfully to dainty 
American women. 


+ and the appreciation of its | ‘ 





Imports increasing rapidly. 


Vor, XXX1., No. i 
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This brand is the patent of nobility in 
silver-plate flat ware. Insist on getting it if 
you desire the best designs and the best 
quality. 









Look for the 


Look for the stamp shown be- 
“ kagtle Brand low on back of Aat 
on every box. ware 


Fifty-two years ago WILLIAM RocERs 
ied with the manufacture of 
sterling silver - plated spoons 


and forks, known as the 
“EAGLE BRAND,” since 
which time the term bas 


stood for honesty and relia- 
bility. 

We are his successors, and 
the only house in existence 
that has a right to the name. 
Do not be deceived into the 
purchase of other so-called 
** Rogers” brands. 


THIS STAMP 


St ws ROGERS;K 
APPEARS ON SPOONS 
AND FORKS 

If you cannot procure the 

genuine ** Eagle Brand” from 

your dealer, write us, and we 

will see that you are supplied 
without delay. 





The genuine “ Eagle Brand" is 
made only by 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 





Wallingford, Conn 


“The Cordova” New Vert, Chicage, Montreal. 


** Soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing’ 





Facsimile 
of label, 


Accept no 
substitute. 


Put up in handsome boxes, in four 
colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 
nette, and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the manufacturers, 


LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 
142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 
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HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Year 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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Suits and Cloaks 
Stcrn Bros. Onis e 8 f 


we make are exclusive in 
Their Fall Importations 


of their celebrated 

















Elastic- 

Ribbed style anddistinctly different from 
UNION|| Cloaks, Wraps, | ficcusre7's 
SUITS. 


risk of meeting other ladies 


wearing rments which 
urs. look exactly like yours. 


+ There are 
Classique are complete under- hundreds of firms selling ready-made 
$e cacire body like Cloth Capes of Vicuna and Kersey. a eee es 4 
orsets erfeetly ¢ elastic, Golf and Driving Capes, Reversible Cloth, ing fashionable goods to order at mod- 
Y e. 


: < : . erate prices. Our catalogue illustrates 
Sup euttay Pressure." Ne Top Coats, Jackets and Cloaks, fur lined and | an exclusive line of ladies’ costumes 


: d cloaks selected from the newest 
mise. trimmed. Pe 
eat. ade fer 


desire to make special mention of Paris models, and the fabrics from 


Several New Models 


particularly adapted to the styles of 
costumes to be worn the coming season. 


West 23d St. 


New York 


which we make our garments com- 
mr a. Ves,7 e. ( ) W prise only the very latest novelties. 
ost entent to 
or off, bel pe ra raps. Charmin Gapumes fan ae ag mary Suits, fault- 
entered , 00 u 
tramesse.. Uith ao Sable, Chinchilla, Ermine and Seal Wraps and lined throughout. 
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eum tans ob. Coats. county , $3.00 up. Kanata cons. 8, 00 up. 
tain such perfect Bt Skirts cu cut according to the latest French — 
comfortebly se | Rp, HA 19th ot Golf Capes, ica ‘Bicycle Suits, Etc. 
ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, | a to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we will 


to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we will 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y . NEW YORK. send them to you FREE by return mail. 
| Send for Illustrated Booklet. Address Dept. €. €. Be sure to sayw ether you w rish the oamples. for ( loaks 


“HOME DRESSMAKING FREE.” | = eee ~ Tit RAPD A ERE aaa, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 
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VALUABLE 32-PAGE BOOK GIVEN HARPER’S BAZAR 
FREE TO READERS OF THE BAZAR. 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 
ge. cage . ea gente — Pomc will be furnished at the uniform price of 
ete., to Look Like New. 





SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST §‘Siitec"}, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
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: 
Cut Pattern Fashi in this Number: Nos. 113 and 114, page 075. 
: Address Harper & Brorners, Franklin Square, New York City. ; 


It is astonishing how little money and work | 2 | t 
are required to make fashionable up-to-date | WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. ntcerior 
yowns and wraps from last year’s cast - off | 
Clothing, if cat only knows how. ‘‘ Home | 2 All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. e 
Dressmaking” is a 32-page book, written by : The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. ecora ions, 
an expert dressmaker, that gives pictures of 4 | 
fashionable dresses, wraps, and coats for wom- In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. & | wr 
en and children, and tells just how they can ‘ s f I 6 J Se Estimates and designs submitted 
be made from yee garments > - faded, un ‘ This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. for the entire interior furnishings 
fashionable in color, or out of style. 2 | “ : nae 
The book will be sent free to any reader of | 808 é and decorations of residences. 
- BAZAR — — . —— —/ Dear Sirs,— oes “ rE bo) ; A few chotce pieces of Imported 
y t t& . S n °9 .) . : . . . ‘7 : »PER'S . ° ° rs 
Dept E 5. Burlington, Ve. “The ee Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of H Furniture in unique designs. 
limited, and any one who wants the book SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ : 
should send at once. Waist “ “ No oad ee pcan case, in- Broadway & 9th SL 
~ - ; 
The : 6 1 a la sc ; NEW YORK 
Berkshire | 26 
I ich sen cakcnasedcnccienencced cents, ‘ 
Hills b 
Sanatorium, 
, WAM. occcccccccgecvcseccccesosccsstscccesssctebsoectes MAIS KN 
CER OO SEN Ne cov #|$ LAFERRIERE 
28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 4 
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Reminds its numerous American 





Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
coe Ss there the most splendid 

ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 








Tumors, and ci biny oA ad —— and 


Without tie’ is6 fi Hf the Knife 


“2 — never rte — . — cure ey we — 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 

Please state your case as as as possible and our book with 
complete mformation will be mailed Address, 


Drs, W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 
The Index to lamps and the 1 ge 
chimneys for them will save the greatest bargain ever 0 med. BEETHOVEN 9.cen7 of tng paper True 


ot free 
letter Send sil ta Address 
you money and trouble. Feceived.Posttivel > PIANO & ORGAN CO. Mns.C.D. A TSM A. ‘ayeane, New Joreey 
. five P. oO. x 1 * 
We want you to have it . Wachineta Ns. $ | SHOPPING tienes 
experience, gape taste, Os without charge. Circular 
erences. MISS A. , 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


A STUDY OF A CHILD JIMTY, AND OTHERS 


By Louise E. Hogan By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


With a Colored Frontispiece and Many Illustrations by the Child. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 





BABY ¥ WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


= for 26 different articles—iong 

ull directions for ie pets , Showing nec- 

, &e., or 10 terns for short 

"e lothes, either set sent post- 

paid for only 26 cents, A 

pamphlet Knowledge for 
pectan 























Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The opening story of this volume gives one a most realistic picture of one 

In this work Mrs. Hogan tells the story of the growth of the mental facul- | of the better class of the cheap French /ad/es d’héte. Every New - Yorker 
ties in a child, in a natural way, without any of the ordinary hot-house methods | knows one or more of them, and will enjoy lunching again with the Major and 
so often producing a hybrid. It is most interesting to watch the natural bud- | his companion. The sketch of “ Jimty” is full of bright, sparkling bits, and 


ding of the mind and to see the little flowers of observation unfolding them- | the description of his father is a most capital piece of character- sketching ; 
selves day by day. Although we have all noticed and been impressed—almost | and the remaining stories are full of the fragrance of a prosperous farm, and 
startled—by unexpected bursts of intelligence in the little ones about us, few | are replete with funny situations and dialogue, in which native wit plays an 


have ever made such a study of the development of the human soul, and given | important part. 


us such patient, loving data. Not only does the work tell us of the growth of The plots are original and cleverly constructed ; the humor is crisp and 
the body, but also of the character building in the little ones. It will most | taking.—Christian Register, Boston. 


surely be of paramount interest to all who have little ones about them, and Her stories are always characterized by true feeling, whether it be of the 
also to all students of human nature. pathos, tragedy, or humor of life.—Owé/ook, N. Y. 


NEW YORK HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘Publishers 

















THE HORSE SHOW.—Swap-Snots sy ovr Srecia, Propneroscore. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE HORSE SHOW. 
Tas Equine Show is nearly due, and all the noble nags, 
From East and West, from North and South, are packing up their bags, 
To bie them to the city for a brief sojourn with ua, 
To show ue what the points are that have made them glorious. 
High-steppers, cobs, and trotters soon will throng the Garden fair, 
And many a dozen ponies of all species will be there : 
The shaggy little Shetland, hardly bigger than a dog; 
The little circus pony that can outjamp Mr. Frog; 


The handsome fonr-in-handers, with their surplusage of style, 
With curving necks and graceful legs in action all the while; 
And those that ‘neath the saddle strike a dozen different gaitse— 
These all will soon be with us from all sections of the States. 
But, hist! ye gentle manager, I'll tell you what I'd do 

To make the show most glorious that ever was put through : 


Oro woss Scurty And Texas, 
Done ik ww 2.16 you veY.” 








Our oldest club memiser’s 


show. 





Crank members enlrv. 


Besides these horses full of style, Equine Aristocrats, 
I'd take a hint and use it from the Autamn style in hats. 


The man who wears a soldier hat is rather more in style 
Than he who goes abont the street arrayed in silken tile, 
Which means that heroes are in vogue, and if you'd score a hit, 
Secure some equine heroes that have shown their nerve and grit. 
Secure, if yon can find one that by chance is living still, 
One of the sixty “Teddy” rode down there at San Juan hill; 
And, better still, get that poor nag, if it can e’er be found, 
That down at Santiago toted General Shafter round. 

Anne Waretveron Wituencr. 
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“ I ha noticed,” ch eerful ilosopher, “ very great change 
in the inst twent —"“os ree oa seked & woman what 
machine she liked best, she wou name a fa te sewing-machine. To- 
day the same question elicits an opinion as to a bicycle. 


“ Our Lonoonw member's ealry 
Oonlcherknow ” 








THE CLASS IN CIVICS. 
“ Now, Tommie,” said the teacher in Civics, “ what are the duties of a 
Police Commissioner ?” 
“Why,” said Tommie, who has ae ee under a Tammany 
administration, ‘a Police Commissioner's chief duty is to collect com- 
missions from the police.” s 


“Do you suppose Admiral Dewey realized the full effect of his work 
as he entered the harbor and licked those Spaniards ?” asked Wilkes. 

“No,” replied Hawkins. “I think if Dewey had foreseen his effect on 
fashions as represented by the Dewey suit, he'd have turned back.” 


——<—=> 
“ How is Ruben doing at college, Uncle Si?” asked a neighbor, 
* Splendid,” — nele Si. “ He's been studyin'’ Scotch, and they 


mt AN 
“Yes. ear om B be Oe Game of Outt Goon te ont He ad- 
dressed a the other day at Golf, an’ as far as I can see none o’ the 


other dancers was in it."” 





